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FROM THE PUBLISHER cartographer Paul J. Pugliese, illustrators Steven D. Hart and Joe 


Lertola, map researcher Deborah L. Wells and artist Nino Telak. 
Thanks to computers, all six staff members were able to work on 
the map simultaneously. Even so, the 
costly project took them a total of 10 
days. (In addition to the pullout maps 
enclosed in the 6.9 million magazines 
that were sent to domestic and foreign 
subscribers and sold at newsstands, 
more than 400,000 copies have been 
requested by readers.) 

The 14'%-in. by 19%-in. pullout in 
the Feb. 25 issue was based on a de- 
sign that Holmes had devised for the 
detailed maps that appeared in TIME 
every week after the war began. 





D uring the climactic hours of the 
gulf war, Defense Secretary Dick 
Cheney was briefing President Bush 
on the strategy of the ground assault, 
There was no map of the Middle East 
war zone readily available in the 
White House family quarters for Che- 
ney to refer to. “Oh, I have a map,” re- 
sponded the President. He reached 
over and spread out the one appear- 
ing in that week’s issue of TIME. 
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When the President’s photogra- 3 Bush and Cheney use TIME 
pher David Valdez recounted the inci- ¢ map to discuss war; inset, Holmes chose to depict Iraq in bold 
dent on ABc’s Good Morning America, = graphics director Holmes blood red and the seas in black to con- 
Time's graphics director Nigel = — —— vey the starkness of war. The back of 
Holmes had reason to be pleased. Ear- ¢ “Oh, I have a map,” the map showed the weaponry being 
ly in the war a commercial map com- 4 said the Commander used by both sides. 
pany had proposed to TIME and other in Chief during the With most of the maps that are 


published in TIME week by week, says 
Holmes, the staff’s challenge is to 


publications that they purchase re- 


print rights to the firm’s maps of the climactic hours of 


area. Managing editor Henry Muller the gulf conflict. “pare things down.” The battle map 
preferred to rely on our in-house team provided a welcome opportunity to do 
led by Holmes, whose wizardry with graphics has graced the pages __ the opposite. “We decided to put in lots of information and let 
of TIME since he came to the magazine in 1978 from London. people spend some time with it. It was very nice to know that peo- 


TIMe’s mapmakers keep busy every weck: witness the display __ ple wanted our services.” 
on the Kurds’ struggle against Saddam Hussein that accompanies 


this issue’s cover stories. But the gulf pullout was the most com- : 
plex map TIME had ever undertaken. Working with Holmes were L 
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BORIS YELTSIN 


“I knew Yeltsin 
had the right stuff 
when Margaret 
Thatcher said he 
was like an 
Irishman.” 


Austin C. Daley 
Warwick, R.1. 


yf 7 


| 
| 
| 
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| the bad boy of 
Soviet politics, 
battles Gorbachev 
in a crucial vote 
this week 





We should not be too hard on Boris 
Yeltsin by thinking of him as the “bad boy 
of Soviet politics.” He is someone who has 
courageously stood up to the country’s 
hard-liners [WoRLD, March 25]. Before 
| him, nobody dared create an opposition 
within a political system that is repressive 
and undemocratic. Long live Yeltsin and 
all those Russian politicians who have de- 
cided to follow his path! 

Gregory Concessio 
Villefranche-sur-Sadne, France 





Economic unrest, power struggles and 

the quest for freedom are the main legacies 

| left by a communist regime to its people. 

Despite every attempt to improve the Sovi- 

et Union’s turbulent situation, so far there 
has been no sign of success. 

Christopher Kwok 

Hong Kong 


This is a difficult time for the Soviet 
Union, and all sides must pull together. 
Yeltsin, the Lithuanians and other nation- 
alities of the country should appreciate 
how far Mikhail Gorbachev has brought 











them in the past couple of years. Pere- 

stroika is a wonderful change, and the cred- 
it belongs to one man. 

Jennifer E. Simon 

Huntington Beach, Calif. 


Advice for Hussein 


Murray Gart presents a proposal that 
would transform Jordan into a Palestinian 
state [Essay, March 18]. One of his many 
justifications is that Jordan’s population is 
60% Palestinian. What about the other 
40%? Would they then need to search fora 
new Jordanian homeland? Gart’s “bolder 
idea” could exchange the Palestinian prob- 
lem for a Jordanian problem. 

Bob Talamas 
Sarasota, Fla. 


Gart’s advice seems to be founded on 
more than one wrong premise. To begin 
with, King Hussein never backed “Sad- 
dam’s fatal plunge into Kuwait.” This is an 
accusation that persists despite repeated 
assertions by the King and other Jordanian 
officials that Jordan was neither a party to 
nor a supporter of Iraq’s invasion of Ku- 
wait. His Majesty defined Jordan's official 
position on this matter and reaffirmed two 
important elements: 1) Jordan’s full adher- 
ence to the principle of the inadmissibility 
of territory acquired by war, which also ap- 
plies to the invasion of Kuwait; and 2) Jor- 
dan’s support of the return of the Emir’s 
regime to Kuwait. The insistence that Jor- 
dan backed Iraq’s invasion exerts undue, 
unfair and unwarranted pressure on Jor- 
dan and aims to discredit its role of seeking 
a peaceful resolution to the conflict. 

Furthermore, Jordanians are aston- 
ished by the repeated insinuations that be- 
little the democratic process in Jordan. 
Indeed, Jordan has been turned into a de- 


| mocracy, and our parliament is not a body 


that “serves only at [the King’s] pleasure,” 
as purported by Gart. Every Jordanian, in- 
cluding King Hussein, is proud of the es- 
tablished democracy and the atmosphere 
of freedom, including that of a free press. 
The puzzling part of Gart’s advice 
is the fallacious conclusion that democra- 
tizing Jordan will transform it into a Pales- 
tinian state. Why? Are Jordanians not de- 
serving of democracy? Is Jordan, whose 
existence precedes that of Israel, since it 
was founded in 1922 and became a sover- 
eign and independent state in May 1946, 
an empty void ready to be transformed into 
something it is not? How can such a propo- 
sition be justified in the aftermath of a war 
that was waged in the gulf to restore inde- 
pendence and sovereignty to a country de- 
prived of them? Our advice to those who 
show concern toward the creation of a Pal- 
estinian state is straightforward and un- 
compromising: a Palestinian state must be 
created, but only on Palestinian soil. Any 
attempt to do otherwise would prolong the 
conflict for many generations to come. Jor- 
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dan and King Hussein are ready to assist in 

the realization of a Palestinian state, which 

would provide the real guarantee of peace 
in our region 

Fouad Ayoub, Press Secretary 

Royal Court 


imman 


Looking Ahead 


Even if permanent peace is eventually 
established in the Middle East [WORLD, 
March 25], | worry about the effects that 
the gulf war will have on the minds of 
Americans. If they have finally overcome 
the shock of the Vietnam War, the milita 
ristic spirit of many in the U.S. will be 
strengthened, Frankly, I am scared 

Antonio Quaglieri 
Nichelino, Italy 


I was not one of the proud, chest 
thumping Americans who cheered the re- 
turn of U.S. soldiers. Though I am relieved 
that allied casualties were low, I fail to see 
a battle akin to shooting 
goldfish in an aquarium, My concern with 
“kicking the Vietnam syndrome” is that 
the U.S. will no longer waste time on diplo- 
macy when it can always 20 for its strongest 
card: military intervention 


the heroics in 


Jerry Griffin 
San Francisco 
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Destroyed military machinery left be- 
hind by the fleeing Lraqi army ts virtually 
bumper to bumper along a part of the high 
way from Kuwait City to Basra. Why clear 
it away? After the bodies and dangerous 
weapons are removed, why not pul up a 
fence around the wreckage and leave it for 
the world to view as a lesson? Could we 
ever conceive of a more graphic monu 
ment to the stupidity of aggressive war and 
its ruinous cost? 

Bob Sculley 
Ludington, Mich 


Postwar U.S. Politics 


Once the gulf war was launched, all 
Americans, Democrats and Republicans 
alike, prayed for a swift and successful con- 
clusion to the confrontation [NATION, 
March 25]. It is not correct for the G.O.P. to 
imply that Democrats, especially those in 
unpatriotic when they 
questioned the need to send our troops 
into battle before exhausting all peaceful 
means. Even the White House expected 
that American 
would result in any ground assault against 
Saddam Hussein’s forces in Kuwait. We 
should give thanks that this fear did not be 
come a reality 


Congress, were 


thousands of casualties 


Manuel Valerio 
San Jose 


I hope all the Democrats who opposed 
the resolution to use force against Iraq are 
remembered next Election Day and voted 
out of office. 

Ovid H. Wade 
Glennville, Ga 


Some Press Criticism 


If I read the word masterly one more 
time in TIME’s reporting on America’s vic- 
tory in the Persian Gulf, | may become ill 
With President Bush’s “masterly” assem- 
bling of the allied coalition, General Nor- 
man Schwarzkopf’s “masterly” handling of 
the press and the Pentagon’s “masterly” 
and “awesome” turnaround, it seems our 
leaders can do no wrong. We have surely 
had enough of cheerleading and flag wav 
ing. Let’s begin to see some masterly 
objective journalism 

William Jordan 


Dover, N.H. 


I'd like to express my admiration for 
your magazine. The design, the photos, the 
articles—everything is marvelous. Frankly, 
your news coverage is a big deal for Soviet 
readers. It acquaints us with the other side 
For many years we've been deprived of the 
view “from outside.” But I’m afraid that I 
have bought your magazine for the 


may 
first and last time; despite the three-ruble 
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BEEF AND TODAY'S fajitas and Japanese steak salad 
HEALTH STAMPEDE. Cholesterol: perception 
These are leaner times us. reality. 
Conspicuous consumption is This should make headlines 
| out. The basics are back. People —_ lean, trimmed beef has no more 
| are eating lighter, leaner = cholesterol than chicken 
|| — foods. And here's the PS without the skin 






While chicken does have 
less fat, moderate servings 
of beef fit easily within 
leading dietary guidelines 


whole story 






Calories: 


are surprisingly leanandlowin Nutritional facts rounded-up. 


calories. In fact, three ounces of Lean beef has a high ratio of 


| 
lean, trimmed beef average a nutrients to calories. Number 
, 2 C7 mere 180 calories: Makes you crunchers take note. Three 
ae stop and think. About beef nunces supply 38 








“Sources: USDA Handbook 8-13 1990 Rex, U.S RDA National Research 
y Council 1989, 10th Edition. Figures are for a cooked and 
trimmed 3 oz. serving. 402. uncooked Zaz. cooked. 
©1990 Beef Industry Council and Beef Board. 





of the U.S. RDA for vitamin 
B-12 and zine. Plus a generous 
56% of U.S. RDA for protein 
Not to mention 14% of the 
recommendation for iron 
That's quite a mouthful 
Wisdom to steer by. 
Nutritionists recommend a 
balanced, varied diet and 
leaner cuts of meat. Training 
gurus push aerobic exercise 
Stress management types 
suggest a month in the Baha- 
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mas. Grilling steaks on the 
beach, no doubt 
Dinnertime in no time. 
Beef is perhaps the ultimate 
fast food. From quick steaks 
and fajitas to blazing 
stir frys. No time left? 
Time for juicy leftovers 


Beef. 


Real food for real people. 











price printed on the cover page, I was 

charged 4.20 rubles. It is a pity because I 

have such a great interest in your country 
and its culture. 

Jacob Litovsky 

Kiew 


Rejecting the Science Stereotype 


Your article [EDUCATION, March 25 
seems to praise the fact that some Asian- 
American students are shifting away from 
the sciences. You call this a “sign that the 
overachievers are settling into the main- 
| Stream.” In Japan and other industrialized 
| nations the very students you call “over- 
achievers” are the mainstream. 

Doris Tsao, 10th grade 
Silver Spring, Md. 





Young Asian Americans who are giv- 
ing up scientific studies represent a loss to 
the science community, but, oh, what a 
gain to the professions they have chosen. 

Christine Wagner 
Monticello, Ind. 


As two Asian Americans who were ex- 
pected from birth to become an engineer 
and a physician, we understand about 
“strong parental pressure to achieve in ar- 
eas with high career payoff.” However, 
Americans in general have a different kind 
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of pressure driving them away from the 
math-and-science track. This is apparent in 
the use of the terms geek and science nerd. 
Scientific and mathematical literacy in the 
U.S. is dismally low. If youths who show an 
aptitude for and interest in science were not 
labeled nerds, then they could obtain a bal- 
ance in their career choices. 
Piyali and Barnali Som 
Evanston, Ill. 





EES. Se 
Putting Out Those Fires 


The specter of Kuwait's burning oil wells, 
with their clouds of black smoke, has fired 
up our readers to figure out ways, some of 
them novel, to extinguish the flames. 
From Sweden, Frank Wiederkehr 
suggests, “Why not construct a giant 





steel ball or a cylinder and simply push it 
across the oil fields and kill the fire?” A 
fairly drastic measure occurred to John 
Lord in Honolulu: “Wouldn't a fuel-air fire 
bomb snuff out the flames by using up all 
the oxygen?” But several readers had 
safer, cheaper ideas. Among them was 
Claude E. Sampson from Divide, Mont.: 
“Nothing can subdue a fire more quickly 
than sand. Why not pile up a few million 
tons and bulldoze it over each inferno? It 
would save millions.” 














Professionals and Proud of It 


In the story about American soldiers 
returning from the hazards of the war in 
the gulf to jobs, perks and other pleasures 
|BuUsINEss, March 18], Time has insulted 
each woman of the Mustang Ranch bor- 
dello by labeling her a “floozy.” Profes- 
sional prostitutes prefer to be known as 
“pros.” You owe the women of the Mus- 
tang Ranch, and all pros, an apology for 
your careless designation. 

Maurice L. Moss 
Winchester, Va 
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Broken Connections, 
Missing Memories 


Chicago neurologist JACOB FOX sifts through the intricacies of the 
brain to separate the symptoms of Alzheimer’s disease from spells 


of ordinary forgetfulness 





By J. MADELEINE NASH CHICAGO 


Q. Many older people, noticing they have 
trouble remembering things, are petrified 
that they may be developing Alzheimer's. 
Are their fears warranted? 

A. One of about every 20 patients I see at 
Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Medical 
Center described as an Alz- 
heimer’s-phobic. My rule of thumb is that 
the person who thinks he or she has Alz- 
heimer’s doesn’t. Almost invariably, the 
Alzheimer’s patient is brought in by a fam- 
ily member. Either the patient is not aware 
of the problem or just can’t get it together 
to make an appointment with a doctor 


could be 


Q. But why do so many older people seem to 
have trouble with memory lapses? 

A. There’s something known as age-associ- 
ated memory impairment. It sometimes 
takes the form of absentmindedness, like 
misplacing things. The typical story is, you 
come into the house, you put your brief- 
case down, and you're distracted by some- 
thing. Maybe the kids are having a fight. So 
you go break up the fight, and then you 
can’t remember where you put your brief- 
case. Another common difficulty is think- 
ing of names, particularly proper names. | 
myself have always had difficulty with 
names, and I’ve always been slightly ab- 
sentminded. So when a person comes in 
with complaints about memory, I can say 
with a great deal of honesty that we both 
have the same problem, only I have it 
WOTSse. 


Q. Have you ever tried to train yourself to |; 


have a better memory? 

A. Most memory tricks have to do with 
connecting words to visual images. When 
I've tried it, I couldn’t remember the visual 
image I was supposed to recall! 


Q. What is usually the first symptom of Alz- 
heimer’s disease? 

A. The typical patient starts with memory 
problems and then deteriorates into more 
general confusion. A truck driver may keep 
delivering things to the wrong place, ora 
bookkeeper may not be keeping the books 
right anymore. Motor skills are usually re- 
tained longer, although certain patients 
will have difficulty early on with tasks like 
using a screwdriver or tying shoelaces. 


Q. Why is memory the first to go? 

A. In Alzheimer’s disease one of the most 
profoundly affected areas of the brain is 
the hippocampus. Memories may not actu- 
ally be stored in the hippocampus. Instead 
the area may act as a retrieval mechanism 
for reaching those memories. 


Q. Why then do Alzheimer’s patients often 
retain vivid memories of childhood events? 
A. There is reason to believe that recently 
learned information is not dealt with in the 
same way as information learned a long 
time ago. So, even though the hippocam- 
pus may be involved in learning something 
initially, as time goes on, that information 
may be stored or processed in other areas 
of the brain. This may, in fact, be the expla- 
nation for why Alzheimer’s patients initial- 
ly have problems learning and remember- 
ing new things, but better at 
remembering old things. 


are 


Q. What exactly does Alzheimer’s disease 
do to the brain? 

A. People argue about this. There are bil- 
lions and billions of cells that make up the 
brain, like the bricks that make up a house, 
and for years it was thought that Alz- 
heimer’s disease was caused by a loss of 
these cells. Some recent studies suggest, 
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however, that what is important may not 
a loss of cells so much as a shrinkage. Ea 
brain cell has a central body, attached 
which are the axons and dendrites. T 
simplest way to think about it is that t 
dendrite is the part of the cell that receiv 
information, and the axon is the part th 
sends information out. Maybe it’s these ; 
ons and dendrites that shrink. 


Q. The axons and dendrites connect 
brain cell to another. Is this why they are c 
tral to memory? 

A. When you learn something and retain 
something must change in the brain. M 
people now believe that what happens 
that certain connections between br: 
cells and groups of brain cells become « 
hanced. So it’s reasonable to believe that 
an illness like Alzheimer’s these conn 
tions may be the first things to 
disrupted. 


Q. What distinguishes an Alzheimer’s br 
from a normal brain? 

A. There are two pathological hallmarks 
Alzheimer’s: plaques and tangles. 
plaque appears to be a conglomeration 
deteriorating nerve-cell terminals, A ti 
gle, on the other hand, is a conglomerati 
of deteriorating neurofilaments, lit 
tubes that traverse the central body of | 
brain cell. Sometimes the cell dies, and 
that’s left is the tangle. The question 
Which abnormality is key? 

Perhaps the answer is neither. If y 
just looked at heart tissue after a heart 
tack, you would see scarring. You would 
realize that what caused the heart att 
was the fact that a blood vessel | 
blocked. So in Alzheimer’s disease ma} 
we are seeing only the second or third 
fourth steps; maybe we have yet to loc 
where the real action is. In other words, | 
plaques and tangles may just be the gra 


“If these patients 
could come out of 
their state for a 
moment, knowing 
they would return to 
state of absolutely n 
comprehension and 
no hope, would they 
want to be kept alive 
Would I want to be 
kept alive like that?’ 
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of brain cells and may not speak to what 
caused their deaths. 


Q. Do you have any favorite theory about 
what causes Alzheimer's? 

A. | can honestly say that when it comes 
to the cause of Alzheimer’s, I’m an agnos- 
tic. I’m waiting to find out. One theory is 
that if we all lived to 120, we'd all get Alz- 
heimer’s disease. I think if you told peo- 
ple they would get Alzheimer’s when they 
were 120 years old, they wouldn’t be terri- 
bly upset. The real question, then, is, Why 
do some people get Alzheimer’s at age 50, 
60, 70, 80? 


Q. Is Alzheimer’s disease really as frighten- 
ingly common as it appears? 

A. A diagnosis of Alzheimer’s used to be 
reserved for younger people who became 
prematurely senile. Senility in older people 
was believed to be due to something else, 
like hardening of the arteries. But now we 
know that the difference between senile 
old people and normal old people is that 
one group generally has Alzheimer’s and 
the other doesn’t. We also know that Alz- 
heimer’s becomes more common as people 
grow older, and since the population of 
this country is aging, we are seeing more 
patients with Alzheimer’s. A colleague of 
mine estimates that 10% of people over 65 
have Alzheimer’s, and past the age of 85 
the number may approach 50% 
time in the next century, when we have 80 
million people in this country above the 
age of 65, we might have 8 million Alz- 
heimer’s patients. 


So some- 


Q. Last year a woman diagnosed with Alz- 
heimer’s killed herself with the help of a “sui- 
cide machine.” What was your reaction? 

A. That incident was unfortunate because 
it focused attention on death in mildly af- 
fected patients, whereas the biggest prob- 
lem for those of us who care for Alz- 
heimer’s patients is the prolongation of life 
in advanced stages of disease. The ques- 
tion for us is, When patients inevitably lose 
the ability to swallow, should we advise 
their families to put in a stomach tube to 
feed them? My own personal advice is that 
they shouldn't. If these patients could 
come out of their state for a moment, 
knowing they would return to a state of ab- 
solutely no comprehension and no hope, 
would they want to be kept alive? Would I 
want to be kept alive like that? It’s not be 
ing kept alive as a human being, but as a 
shell, and that seems inappropriate to me. 
The truth is, the person is gone and doesn’t 
really care 


Q. What's hardest for families who are trying 
to cope with an Alzheimer’s patient? 

A. The realization that the person is differ 
ent. For all of us, our definition of person 
hood to some extent involves thinking and 
understanding. I'm not Saying that the per- 
son with Alzheimer’s is no longer a human 
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being. But it’s not like losing a leg. When 
you lose a leg you're still the same person 
you were before. Here, as the brain fails, 
the person becomes like a shadow, like a 
reflection in the pool that is very, very 
blurry 


Q. What advice do you have for families 
struggling with an Alzheimer’s patient? 

A. People frequently use their children as a 
model for dealing with an Alzheimer’s pa- 
tient. But to treat patients as you would a 
child, to try to teach them and train them, 
is absolutely counterproductive. | tell fam- 
ilies not to be bothered by what the Alz 
heimer’s patient does if it’s just a bother in 
theory. The best example of this is the pa- 
tient who paces or talks to the television 
set, or who does a task over and over again 
Maybe they'll keep folding or unfolding 
laundry, or maybe they like to wash the 
same dish 20 or 30 times. Family members 
tell me it’s driving them crazy. My answer 
is, What are you going to have this person 
do instead of folding and unfolding laun 
dry? Are they going to read Plato? Are 
they going to go to a play by Shakespeare? 
What's the big deal? 


Q. Is there anything an early-stage Alz- 
heimer's patient should not be allowed to 
do? 
A. The one thing I'm adamant about is 
driving. We've done a study where approxi 
mately a third of our patients, if we look six 
months back, have either been involved in 
an accident or have had a moving violation 
that Alzheimer’s 
patients shouldn't drive. Sometimes, if this 
upsets the patient, I tell the family, Put the 
car away and say it’s been stolen. Discon 
nect the battery and say the car is not work- 
ing. Steal the keys, if you have to 
This is what I call creative lying 
again, the wrong model is child rearing. It 
young children do things you don’t like, 
you don’t lie to them about the reasons, be 
cause, after all, you are trying to teach 
them the correct way to behave. But an 
Alzheimer’s patient is not learning any 
more, and so the issue for the family is not 
training or teaching, but surviving. I don’t 
see the harm in little white lies, or 
not-so-little white lies, if they maintain a 
certain degree of peace in the family unit 


So generally we advise 


and 


even 


Q. How hopeful are you that ways of treating 
Alzheimer’s disease will be found? 

A. Currently we have no proven treatment 
I really don’t know, but I think that in the 
next few years we could begin to have rea 
sonable palliative treatments, meaning 
medicines that improve the symptoms of 
the patients and make them function bet- 
ter. But there’s no good reason to believe 
that treating the symptoms will prevent 
progression of the disease. If people are in 
pain from cancer, they're clearly better off 
if you treat the pain. But they still have the 
cancer w 
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PRESENTING A PS/2 Lapror THAT 
PERFORMS LIKE A Desktop PS/2. 









For millions of people, there’ a whole world of 
business where the window offices have wings and your 
lap is your desk. It’s as far from working in an office as 
you can get, but its every bit as demanding. Thats why 
IBM has created its most personal computer ever— 
the Personal System/2® Laptop 40 SX. The first IBM 
PS/2® for people who work where there’ not much 
room for anything. Especially compromise. 





LoskE PouNDS AND INCHES 
Wirnout Givinc Up A THING. 





Even though it’ just 7.7 pounds, the new PS/2 
Laptop still lets you carry a lot of weight. It has the 
same 386SX™ processor you'll find in best-selling 
desktop computers, so its powerful enough to let you 
create or plan right on site. It also has a 3.5” diskette 
drive like the one in your office, and the 60MB hard 
drive can store all the information you'll need to close 
the deal or make the presentation. 

Since your fingers are the same size on the road 
as they are in the office, the PS/2 Laptop has a full- 
size keyboard spaced and arranged the same way as a 
desktop PS/2’s, for maximum comfort and familiarity. 
And there’ a large, easy-to-read, 10’-diagonal screen 
that delivers VGA-quality graphies with amazing clarity 
and contrast, so its easy on your eyes. In short, the 
PS/2 Laptop delivers desktop performance— 
without the desk. 










Tue Bopy Or A Laptop. 
THE HEART AND Sout OF A PS/2. 


It may be small, but the PS/2 Laptop 
definitely isn’t short on features. It comes with a 
numeric keypad you can plug in for serious 
number crunching, and a special feature sus- 
pends power when the screen is closed 
and returns to full power when you open 
it, letting you resume work right where 
you left off. With a Data/Fax Modem you 


in the countries in whuch thes product 6 Sold Dy IBM and IBM Authorized Remarketers. Sudject to the terms of the limited 


18M. System/2 and PS/2 are registered trademarks of international Business Mactunes 
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first PS/2 for people 












warrant 
386SX is a trademark of intel Corp. © 1991 18M Corp 


can plug into a phone line and communicate with 
other computers, access up-to-the-minute facts and 
figures—you can even write memos or place orders 
instantly and fax them to the home office. The PS/2 
Laptop lets you work faster and more efficiently. So 
it’s plain to see, this is no lightweight computer. 


FuLL-Sizeé IBM SERVICE 
WHEREVER You Go. 








The PS/2 Laptop comes with something no 
laptop should be without—an international warranty* 
backed by thousands of Authorized Remarketers 
worldwide, so you're never far away from service and 
support. 

To find out more, contact your IBM Authorized 
Remarketer or IBM marketing representative. You'll 
see why with the new PS/2 Laptop, you can take your 
business wherever business takes you. 


Howre you |, 
going to do it? 
PS/2 it! 
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| Stocks go up. 
/ Stocks go down. 
' But one thing Is sure. 


Carlton is lowest. 


SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Cigarette 
Smoke Contains Carbon Moroxide. 
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Priorities 


The United States now imports almost half of its oil needs, and the U.S. 
Department of Energy estimates that number will continue to grow. Which 
simply means other people are selling us a lot of oil. And there's nothing 
wrong with that, if there were no alternative. 

But if we have the resources, the people, the environmental safe- 
guards, and the will, it makes no economic sense to buy from others what we 
can produce in the United States. 

In short, there's a lot of money going overseas while America still has 
the potential for finding new reserves of energy right here at home. The 
search for, and development of, new oil and gas reserves in the United States 
would mean more jobs for Americans, more profits for American companies, 
and more tax revenues for the U.S. and state governments to fund necessary 
and worthwhile programs right here at home. It makes such good sense, one 
has to wonder why we haven't been doing it. 

Perhaps it's time to examine logically and unemotionally some of the 
nation's priorities. 

While stepping up efforts to conserve, and making sure the environ- 
ment is protected, the U.S. also needs to open for exploration more areas 
that have the geological potential to yield crude oil and natural gas in eco- 
nomic quantities. 

One case in point lies in a remote coastal plain, a portion of Northeast- 
ern Alaska’s Arctic National Wildlife Refuge (ANWR). No one oil field can cure 
America's trade deficit or our need to import crude oil. But, if large discoveries 
are to be made in the U.S., they're likely to be in unexplored and geologically 
promising regions like this one. And bills have been introduced in both the 
Senate and the House to allow open competitive bidding on all tracts of the 
coastal plain so that it can be explored and developed in an environmentally 
safe manner. 

The people of Alaska, it seems, see exploration of the coastal plain as 
a priority. These bills have the support of Alaska's senators and congress- 
man, the governor, the North Slope Borough, the local governments of the 
area, and the Inupiat Eskimo people. Exploration on the plain also is sup- 
ported by President Bush and the Departments of Energy and the Interior. 

But some environmental groups, despite the Alaskans’ will to go for- 
ward, have vowed to fight any exploration in ANWR. Who's right? And whose 
rights should take priority? Let's look at what's involved. 

ANWAR is about 30,000 square miles, or 19 million acres, of mountains 
and tundra. That's about the size of West Virginia. Only the coastal plain, less 
than eight percent of the area, would be open for exploration. And if oil or gas 
is found and developed, the operations would cover an area roughly the size 
of Washington's Dulles Airport—less than one percent of the coastal plain. 

Strict federal and state environmental regulations would govern all 
aspects of exploration and possible development, and the industry would use 
environmentally sensitive approaches developed over more than 20 years’ 
experience at nearby Prudhoe Bay. Indeed, that experience offers evidence 
that oil can be produced in harmony with environmental needs. 

A major concern of environmentalists, for example, has been the wel- 
fare of caribou and other wildlife. Those concerns, being voiced now, were 
voiced also before Prudhoe Bay was developed, and the wildlife there is thriv- 

So development can be accomplished without harm to wildlife. And 
these bills, S. 109 in the Senate and H.R. 759 in the House, offer Americans a 
chance to act on national priorities. To reap the economic benefits of 
increased domestic oil production—and perhaps reduce the growing need for 
imports—the U.S. has to open areas for exploration. It's as simple as that. 

You might let your senators and representative know where your 


priorities lie. 
Mobil’ 
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Thank goodness we don't knit sweaters. 


But we do make the long tasting sugarfree gum. Extra® with NutraSweet” 
The refreshing flavor lasts a long, long time. , 
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By DAVID ELLIS/Reported by Sidney Urquhart 





Thumbs Down from 
Stormin’ Norman 


General Norman Schwarzkopf 
privately has been harshly criti- 
cal of the military performance 
of America’s Arab allies. Using 
U.S. soldiers as the standard, 
he told Washington officials 
that only the Egyptian and Syr- 
ian armies displayed an ade- 
quate level of combat compe- 
tence. But the general asserts 
that even the best Arab divi- 
sions were only about half as 
good as his own troops, who 
evidently rated a 10. The 


Sovict-trained Egyptian army, 
for example, was unable to 
adapt rapidly to fast-paced 
ground warfare. On one occa- 
sion Schwarzkopf had to re- 


vl 


mae). 
AQ 





quest Egyptian President 
Hosni Mubarak to order 
his troops into battle. 
Schwarzkopf also calls the 
Kuwaiti and Saudi ground 
forces the worst in the co- 
alition, and he saves spe- 
cial criticism for inept 
Saudi army commanders, 
many of whom are mem- 
bers of the royal family. 
The allied chief preferred to 
deal almost exclusively with 
the Saudi air force. 


China’s Eager 
Missile Merchants 


Relations between the U.S. 
and China are being threat- 
ened by Beijing’s renewed ef- 
forts to sell the weapons and 
technology of mass destruc- 
tion. Intelligence sources say 
the Chinese delivered M-11 
missiles to Pakistan last 
month. The M-I1, with a 
range of about 180 miles, is ca- 
pable of carrying nuclear war- 
heads. Meanwhile China is of- 
fering Syria M-9 missiles, 
which have a range of about 
375 miles. Last month Assis- 
tant Secretary of State Rich- 





Mikhail Gorbachev's glasnost reforms have provided an unusual twist 
on the old story about girls who leave home seeking fame, but wind 
up exploited in the big city. Eleven young Soviet women emigrated to 
Toronto in January, lured by the promise of high-priced modeling, 
jobs. Instead they wound up working as nude table dancers at sever- 
al strip clubs. The women, billed at one club as “Gorby’s Girls,” say 
they were kept as virtual prisoners in a locked apartment during the 
day. Eventually, a bar patron learned of the group's plight and called 
Police. While the Soviet strippers face deportation, local citizens are 
offering financial help and even proposals of marriage. Immigration 
officials, who charged the club owners with hiring illegal workers, 
are investigating reports that many other Soviet women may have 


been imported to Canada through similar scams. 











ard Solomon flew to Beijing to 
protest the sales. China’s mis- 
sile mongering means Beijing 
has turned its back on a com- 
mitment to Washington that it 
would no longer sell such 
weapons in the region. De- 
spite the U.S. pressure, China 
seems determined to continue 
the arms bazaar. Beijing offi- 
cials are well aware that the 
USS. is reluctant to stop Syrian 
President Hafez Assad—an al- 
lied coalition partner in the 
gulf war—from making a ma- 
jor weapons purchase. 


Sorry, Sandinistas, 
Your Lease Is Up 


Duilio Baltodano, Nicaragua’s 
Attorney General, faces the 
daunting task of trying to 
return to the original owners 
millions of dollars’ worth of 
property confiscated by the 
Sandinistas. Baltodano has 
logged more than 6,000 restitu- 
tion claims, but one particular 
petition has caught his atten- 
tion: a large house occupied 
since 1979 by former Sandinis- 
ta President Daniel Ortega. 
The motion to evict Ortega will 
probably be decided in June, 
and Baltodano seems confi- 
dent of success. There’s just 
one catch. If the former Presi- 
dent refuses to move, the task 
of evicting him ultimately falls 
to the army. And Ortega’s 
brother Humberto still runs it. 


Can’t You Yanks 
Take a Joke? 


Never mind trade issues: the 
U.S. and Japan can’t even 
agree on what’s funny. That 
culture gap was illustrated re- 
cently when a Japanese busi- 
nessman on a United Airlines 
flight from Tokyo to San Fran- 
cisco handed a flight attendant 
a trash-filled airsickness bag 
and claimed it was a bomb. His 
attempt at humor didn’t go 
over very well with the crew, 
which placed the bag carefully 
in a protective box, dumped 
fuel and headed back to Japan. 
Last week the prankster paid 
United a relatively small dam- 
age settlement of $29,000. An 
airline lawyer explained that 
after the man apologized, the 
company decided to take a 
“very Japanese action” and not 
suc for the total costs of the re- 
turned flight. B 
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The Porky Awards 


What’s happening in Washing- 
ton? Not much, actually, Except 
for a few committees examining 
high-profile issues, many legisla- 
tors are coasting from the recent 
Easter holiday toward the Me- 
morial Day recess. But the slow- 
down hasn't kept some of them 
from two favorite diversions: 
pork-barreling and politicking. 
The envelope, please . . . 
Pork-Barrel Lifetime 
Achievement Scroll: ROBERT 
BYRD This senior Democrat 
really knows how to deliver 

the bacon. Chairman of 

the powerful Senate 
Appropriations Committee, 

he lately had two federal 
agencies moved to his home 
state of West Virginia. 


The Joe McCarthy Demagoguery 
Citation: NEWT GINGRICH 
When the Georgian isn't 
slamming Democrats for 
opposing the war, he's sniping 
at fellow G.0.P.ers for straying 
from the True Blue. Colleagues 
wonder, Why should we take 
this from a guy who sat out 
Vietnam? 


Grumpy Gus Cup: HENRY 
GONZALEZ Fellow members of 
the House Banking Committee 
gripe that the septuagenarian 
Democrat spews a lot of gruff 
talk but has a poor grasp on 
the regulatory challenges of a 
financial-system overhaul. 


Silver-Plated Muzzle: JOE BIDEN 
Judiciary Committee hearings 
seldom get under way until the 
Delaware Democrat finishes 
showboating with witnesses as 
the TV cameras roll. 


Nowhere Man Plaque: WILLIAM 
NATCHER Capitol Hill wags 

say that Kentucky's Demo- 
cratic Congressman is the 
perfect candidate for an 
American Express commercial. 
He’s been in office since 1954, 
but no one's found out about 

it yet. 

Sleazemeister Supreme Trophy: 
ALFONSE D’AMATO New York's 
Republican will be investigated 
by the Senate ethics panel for 
housing subsidies awarded to 
contributors and friends. His 
shameless dealmaking 
embarrasses colleagues, who 
may issue a reprimand. 
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IRAQ 


Defeat 





And 
Flight 





While much of the world sits ‘back 
and watches, Saddam Hussein and 
his resurgent army send hundreds of 
thousands of Kurdish refugees on a 
piteous quent for sanctuary 


Beset by the Arabs, Turks and Iranians who surround 
them, the Kurds say they have no friends save the 





mountains. And it was to the mountains that hundreds 


of thousands of—some say as many as 3 million— 
Kurds fled last week for refuge from the wrath of Saddam 
Hussein. 


It had all seemed so different for a brief spring of hope. Taking 
advantage of Saddam's humiliation in Kuwait, the Kurds liberated 
the major northern cities of Erbil, Sulaymaniyah and Kirkuk. They 


blessed Haji Bush for initiating their salvation, granting the 
American President the title earned by Muslims who have made 


the pilgrimage to Mecca. They were certain that the U.S. and its 
allies—who had repeatedly urged Iraqis to throw off Saddam’s 
yoke—would come to their aid. But their joy lasted for only one 
cruel moment. By the end of March, Saddam’s loyal forces had 
crushed the rebellion, and the Kurds awoke to their perpetual 


nightmare: defeat and flight. 


And so hundreds of thousands of beaten rebels and terrified 
civilians commandeered Toyotas, donkey carts, bicycles and buses 
to fice the battle zone and the retribution of Iraqi troops. Columns 
of people and vehicles, sometimes 50 miles long, snaked into the 
hills. Families packed themselves into the scoops of bulldozers. 
Tractors dragged trailers overloaded with passengers. Tourist bus- 
es wheezed desperately up the mountain roads. Near the Turkish 


border, a tall, eagle-faced man strapped 14 members of his fam- 


ily—including sev seven children, his wife and his grandmother—and 


Into the mountains: Ea EEG but below 
and behind were fire and death and tales of terror. 
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innumerable kettles, basins and 
chicken coops to a huge John Deere trac- 
tor. As he helped extract the car of a West- 
ern journalist mired in a bog, he spat out a 
complaint: “Why? Why do you Americans 
allow this to happen? Saddam will kill us 
all—men, women and children. Why 
doesn’t Bush do something? Why should 
all my children die? Why?” 

The Kurds had no patience for geopo- 
litical explanations. They were bitter 
at what they considered the betrayal of the 
U.S. Two weeks earlier, Washington 
seemed to promise that it would protect 
them from Saddam's unbridled use of air 
power, but now they were under constant 
fire from the sky. “We complained 10 
times to the Americans that the Iraqis were 
using fixed-wing aircraft against us. We 
| never received a reply,” said an aide to 

Massoud Barzani, the commander in chief 
of the rebels. “One might think the U.S. 
and Mr. Bush want to see all the Kurds 
massacred.” 

If even the enemy of their enemy would 
not prove to be their friend, there were 
only the mountains to run to. The journey 
ahead was painful and for some nearly im- 
possible. Outside the town of Kalak an el- 


pots, 
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In the north, climbing as far as their feet will take them: Where was Haji Bush? Eve: 


derly woman, wounded in the leg, sat help- 
lessly by the side of the road, sweat pouring 
from her face. Beyond lay the snowcaps 
and hunger and the cries of unshod chil- 
dren sobbing from frostbite. But below and 
behind were worse fates: fire and death 
and tales of terror. 


gainst Kirkuk, a city of nearly a 

million, Saddam had un- 

leashed an indiscriminate bar- 

rage from tanks, helicopter 

gunships, heavy artillery, Ka- 
tyusha rockets and ground-to-ground mis- 
siles. The Kurds reported raids by Sukhoi 
bombers as well—despite the coalition ban 
on Iraq’s use of fixed-wing aircraft. Kamal 
Kirkuki, amember of the Kurdish resistance, 
claimed that more than 100,000 women and 
children had been captured around the city 
“If the Iraqis act true to form,” he said, “they 
will all be butchered.” One horror story was 
being passed from mouth to mouth: of Kurd- 
ish infants strapped to the flanks of attacking 
Iraqi tanks. Whether such tales are true or 
exaggcrated, the Kurds have good reason to 
fear reprisals from a government that has 
systematically set out to destroy their culture 
and homeland 
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n the enemy of their enemy had not proved to be their frie 


Nor were the Kurds Saddam’s only 1 
victims. While civilians throughout | 
struggled to replace shattered po 
plants and water lines—not to ment 
scrounging for food—the regime ; 
threw its energy into smashing the Shi' 
in the south who want Saddam’s sec 
Baathist regime replaced by Islamic r 
In the five weeks since the liberation of 
wait, Baghdad has retaken every m. 
rebel-held city and town, sometimes \ 
terrifying vindictiveness. 

Saddam took aim first at the so 
where he gathered the remnants of his 
feated army and the armor that escé 
the allies into a loyal force that rap 
overwhelmed the weak and ill-equip 
Shi‘ite insurgents. He dispatched two 
publican Guard divisions that had b 
stationed around Baghdad to ensure 
efficiency of the Iraqi troops that 
failed so miserably against the allied cc 
tion. This time it was the Shiite rebels 
were doomed to failure. They lack 








joint command-and-communications 
tem and were dependent largely on we 
ons and ammunition abandoned by I 
soldiers as they fled the allies. The | 
sites of Karbala and Najaf, so meticulo 











at, P 
In the south, an Iraqi mother and child rest en route to the border. 


avoided by coalition bombing raids, were 
reportedly ravaged. In some cases targeted 
with napalm and phosphorus, thousands of 
civilians streamed toward the southern 
sector of the country occupied by U.S. 
troops. Ordered not to intervene, Ameri- 
can soldiers could offer litthke more than 
food, water and medical assistance. 

In the north, things were different, and 
for almost a month the Kurds lived a 
dream. An uprising that began on March 4 
in the town of Rania spread like a sand- 
storm to engulf all Iraqi Kurdistan. The 
peshmerga (those who face death), as the 
rebel fighters are called, did not need to 
capture towns, as local Iraqi Kurdish mili- 
tiamen spontaneously joined the rebellion. 
Fighter Kamal Kirkuki repeated joyfully to 
all who would listen, “We Kurds are finally 
free.” Jails were thrown open; prisoners 
set at liberty. Kurds spoke openly of their 
travails without fear of retribution from 
Baghdad’s once omnipresent spies. Even 
the discovery of the horrors of Saddam’s 
torture camps—corpses studded with mag- 
gots, canisters of rotting human flesh 
stored at local outposts of the dreaded Es- 
tikhbarat (military intelligence), prisoners 
who had not seen the light of day for so 
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many years that they thought they were still 
living in the 1970s—seemed a catharsis be- 
fore the new cra of freedom. 

Less than 20 miles north of Erbil, com- 
mander in chief Barzani was granting con- 
fident interviews from his luxurious new 
headquarters—the concrete villa of Sad- 
dam Hussein in the hill town of Salahud- 
din. “We realize that an independent Kur- 
distan is out of the question,” he told TIME. 


Il we want is the right 
éé to till our land in 
peace, the right to lo- 
cal government, the 
right to speak our lan- 


guage and have it taught in our schools.” 
The rebel leader's bodyguard lounged 
around in the pink-and-beige interior, star- 
ing out through floor-to-ceiling windows at 
the snowy mountains glowing pink in the 
sunset. For Barzani, the rapid ouster of the 
regime from Kurdistan was vindication for 
his father Mustafa, who died in exile in 
1979 after his own uprising against Bagh 
dad failed. “We were all taken by surprise 
at the swiftness of our victory,” Barzani 
acknowledged 

But defeat was equally swift. With the 
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The ruins of Karbala: avoided by the allies, ravaged by Saddam. 





Phosphorus burns: a peshmerga recovers at a frontier hospital. 


| south subdued, Saddam was able to move 
| 100,000 more troops north, rapidly out- 
numbering the Kurdish fighters. Within a 
week government forces had relieved the 
siege of Mosul, the third largest city in 
Iraq. In the same period, Kirkuk, Erbil, 
Sulaymaniyah, Zakhu and other Kurdish- 
occupied cities were rect ynquered 

The Kurds fought back bravely. But 
there was a stylized, almost medieval fe- 
rocity to their resistance. The peshmerga 
were dressed in turbans and baggy khaki 
trousers. Along with their AK-47s, SAMs 
and submachine guns, they carried a tradi- 
tional dagger stuck into their sashes. “I am 
very happy,” said one peshmerga. He point- 
ed toward the battle zone to indicate the 
source of his joy: “War.” Possessed of an 


incredible sense of honor, the peshmerga 
buried all the Iraqi soldiers they killed with 
full military honors. Explained Idriss Mak 
moud, a peshmerga commander: “That ts 
the honorable way.” Attempting to retake 
Kirkuk, a band of warriors came under at 
tack from Iraqi helicopter gunships near 


the town of Altun Kupri. As the aircraft 
came around again and again, the pesh 
merga opencd fire Suddenly a line of men 
rose up, Wrapped their arms round one an 
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other and sang and danced. Only the set- 
| ting sun prevented the helicopters from 
slaughtering them all. 

Just three days after Barzani spoke to 
Time, his headquarters was a shambles as 
the commander tried to pull his forces to- 
gether. For want of a better communica- 
tions system, handwritten requests for sup- 
plies and assistance, scribbled on pieces of 
children’s notepaper, were passed from 
soldier to soldier until they reached the 
chief. There was little opportunity to con- 
sider each message. Hearing news that Kir- 
kuk had fallen to the Iraqis, Barzani waved 
off a request for an interview. Said an aide: 

“We can’t hold the cities. We cannot deal 
with ground-to-ground missiles, helicop- 
ters, warplanes and heavy artillery. How 
can boys and old men stand up to the Re- 
publican Guard?” His advice: “Leave as 
quickly as possible. The battle for the 
plains is over. Now we must continue the 

| battle in the mountains.” 

Civil wars inevitably result in mass mi- 
gration, but the forced exoduses out of 
Iraq’s north and south seemed almost as 
much the product of deliberate policy. In 
Kurdistan babies have reportedly been suf- 
fering from marasmus and kwashiorkor, 
diseases usually brought on by the severe 
malnutrition endemic to countries like Su- 
dan and Ethiopia. The infants’ limbs were 
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Clinging to safety: Kurds bound for Turkey, shielded by ramparts. 


stringy, their faces shrunken to their skulls, 
their eyes filled with pus. “There are many 
of them like this in this region,” said Dr. 
Sabry Hassan of the Zakhu General Hos- 
pital, “but we have nothing to keep them 
alive with.” Since the Kuwait invasion last 
August, Saddam has channeled his coun- 
try’s meager supplies to his power base in 
central Iraq, thereby imposing a kind of se- 
lective starvation on his Shi'ite and Kurd- 
ish enemies. 


efore fleeing to the hills, Bar- 

zani complained of his peo- 

ple’s predicament. “We have 

two blockades,” he said, “one 

from Baghdad, which pur- 
posely starved Kurdistan of food and medi- 
cine, and the U.N. blockade, which stran- 
gled Iraq. Now the U.N. is talking about 
emergency food relief for Iraq, but does it 
really believe Saddam will feed the Kurds? 
No, he will let them starve. And those he 
does not starve he will order his troops 
to kill.” 

As refugees, not only were the Kurds 
more numerous than the Shi'ites but their 
prospects were more dire. The mountains 
presented a formidable rampart of bare 
stone, their soaring cliffs and giant crevices 
providing few navigable passes to borders 
across which few would be welcome. As 
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Ona boat and a prayer: rebels head across the Tigris for Syria. 











they trekked up into the barren ranges, the 
Kurds saw constant reminders of their bru- 
talized past: rusting pipes, a few founda- 
tion stones, the ruins of a gristmill, the 
skeletal remnants of Kurdish villages 
demolished by Baghdad during earlier 
repression. 

In some places the escape track be- 
came a mess of mud; many abandoned 
their cars and trucks to wade through the 
bog. Sentries, set up every 3,300 ft., 
watched the skies for approaching enemy 
helicopters, which they called “damnation 
birds.” Not all destinations were reach- 
able. Syria, for example, was arrived at by 
crossing the Tigris on a boat and a prayer, 
through some 30,000 mines planted in the 
riverbank on the Iraqi side. The peshmerga 
boats that ferried refugees were at the 
mercy of incoming Iraqi shells, and the few 
bridges had already been blown up. By last 
week, Baghdad had completely shut down 
the escape route into Syria. 

So the Kurds headed north and east to- 
ward Turkey and Iran. It was impossible to 
estimate the number bottled up at those 
borders. Tehran claimed that 1 million to 2 
million Kurds were seeking sanctuary in 
Iran and that 200,000 had entered its terri- 
tory. Foreign Minister Ali Akbar Velayati 
announced that his country would contin- 
ue to keep its frontiers open to the refu- 











gees. Iran’s generosity toward the Kurds is 
hardly based on altruism: it is designed 
partly to mollify Iran’s own restless Kurd- 
ish minority, which makes up 9% to 12% of 
the population, and partly to improve the 
country’s deplorable human-rights image. 

Despite pressure from Washington and 
London, Turkey’s borders were closed. 
“We are trying to help the refugees on 
both sides of the border,” President Turgut 
Ozal said. “There are already 100,000 of 
them inside Turkey and another 150,000 in 
Iraq. The number is much higher than we 
can handle.” 

Turkey’s problem is that it already has 7 
million to 14.5 million Kurds on its territory. 
For a decade, Turkey has been trying to 
suppress Kurdish agitation for autonomy in 
its eastern provinces. Ankara believes even 
an autonomous Kurdish region in the area 
would seduce Turkish Kurds into sedition 
and secession. Many Turkish military men 
argue that Saddam is using the refugees to 
take revenge on Turkey for standing with 
the coalition. “If Saddam wanted to annihi- 
late these people, he could have done it eas- 
ily,” a Turkish officer allegedly said. “He 
has not done it. He is pushing them toward 
us.” Though he remained unspecific, Ozal 
has said he would not object to allied action 
Said he: “The most important thing is to 
stop the aggression by Saddam Hussein. If 





In U.S. occupied Iraq, refugees wait for food and water. Baghdad has retaken major rebel-held cities with terrifying vindictiveness. 


pressure is put on him and the necessary 
measures are taken, then I think this can be 
solved like Kuwait.” 

Some Western analysts also believe that 
Saddam is engaging in a kind of demo- 
graphic sabotage. “The refugees are being 
buzzed and shot at by gunships from be- 
hind,” said a British diplomat, “clearly with 
intent to force them toward the borders.” 
Kurdish leader Kirkuki agreed: “The Iraqis 
are continuing to herd us to these rocky 
cemeteries in order to rid themselves of the 
Kurdish problem once and for all.” 


aught between a furious army 

and a closed border, the Kurds 

are forced to cling to their 

cold, granite friends. Supplies 

must traverse precipitous land 
routes to reach them, hampered in part by 
the dilapidation of the two bridges in the 
area of the Turkish border. Ankara, how- 
ever, does not appear to be in any hurry to 
come in with repairs. 

With a straight face, Baghdad has de- 
nied that it is attacking innocent civilians 
and has cynically claimed that it was only 
taking “proper action against those few 
who decided to take the law into their 
hands and have attacked the state.”” While 
Iraqi troops have been indiscriminately 
blasting through the south and north, 
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Baghdad Radio has been calling on the ref- 
ugees to “return home and enjoy the vic- 
tory and security that is everyone’s.” No 
one has anything to fear, the radio has in- 
sisted, “except those who committed 
crimes of killing, burning and stealing or 
who took up weapons in the face of the 
government.” Exhausted by flight, a few 
thousand Kurds reportedly took up the 
offer and returned to Sulaymaniyah late 
last week. 

Most, however, continued to the hills 
Somewhere between Turkey and Iraq, the 
mountains are providing shelter for farm- 
er-poet Mohammed Said and his wife and 
children. A few weeks ago, during the brief 
brush with freedom, he had allowed a dis- 
play of ethnic pride: “I am the rose of 
Eden, I am the flame that lights the Kurd- 
ish darkness, I am the offspring of the Mit- 
tani, the Kassites, the Hurrians and the 
Medes. I am cousin to Alexander the 
Great, and the juice of the pomegranate 
drips from my lips like wine.” Finally, he 
said, the suffering of his people was over 
“We could not speak our language or play 
our music for fear of death. Now all this 
has changed.” 

It has not. Whether in Iraq or Turkey 
Syria or Iran, the Kurds are destined to re 
main an orphan nation. —Reported by William 
Mader/London and James Wilde/Altun Kupri 
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In their brief spring of hope, the peshmerga gather near Erbil for battle with the Iraqi army 


Six Days with the Kurds 


A TIME correspondent is on hand as the embattled rebels fight, 


By JAMES WILDE ALTUN KUPRI 


The preparations for the battle 

begin at 6 a.m. at the only gas 

station operating in Erbil. Hun- 

dreds of vehicles line up to be 
filled: trucks, jeeps, Hondas, Toyotas, 
school buses, ambulances, three-wheelers 
The uprising is at risk. Saddam’s best 
troops have launched a five-pronged of- 
fensive backed by a panoply of modern 
weapons and troops who never took part in 
the gulf war. 

By evening the sun is boiling red, but 
the wind is cool. The men become silent. It 
is the moment of peace before the carnage, 
and the peshmerga savor these remaining 
minutes. In only a few hours, many of them 
will be dead or wounded. But they grin 
fiercely, and one fighter with mustaches 
that stretch inches from cither side of his 
face barks, “I will use these to strangle 
Saddam!” 

By nightfall the long file of vehicles, 
most plastered with mud as camouflage, 
departs with machine guns poking through 
the windshields and horns blaring. The 
men burst into song, raising their fists and 
waving their weapons, their faces beaming, 
their eyes aflame. 

The motley convoy stops before the 
small town of Altun Kupri, 25 miles from 
Kirkuk, and everyone jumps out. A truck 
with a flat tire zooms by from the direction 
of the city carrying wounded. One can 
smell the odor of burned flesh as it passes. 
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then becomes part of a tidal flight to safety 


As the twilight gathers, Abdul Rahman 
Aju Ali, 54, a barrel-shaped man with 
fierce eyes, explains, “We will attack at 
night.” 

Suddenly the lookout on the hill yells, 
“Helicopters! Helicopters!” There are sev- 
en of them, all firing rockets, There is in- 
coming artillery fire: Boom-whistle-bang- 
boom-whistle-bang-boom-whistle-bang 
What follows is a mad melee of men scat- 
tering like quicksilver into gullies, ditches, 
crevices, behind hillocks, into hollows. The 
peshmerga are helpless before these gun- 
ships, but it is not for want of trying. They 
tear open with everything they have: anti- 
aircraft guns, rockets, small arms, machine 
guns, even mortars. But their fire is con- 
fused and disorganized. The “damnation 
birds” keep wheeling around and coming 
back, untouchable. 

The night mercifully hides the dusty 
smoke of artillery. Three 175-mm field 
guns are outlined against the full-moon sky 
with piles of shells beside them and pesh- 
merga pulling the lanyards. The subse- 
quent roar deafens the ears with the sound 
of a thousand church bells ringing. Then a 
moment of magic silence, and somewhere 
a night bird’s lilting song brings out the 
stars. God knows why 


In Erbil one sees why everybody ts 
fleeing. The giant mosaic portrait of Sad- 
dam on the outskirts of town is riddled 
with bullet holes. The Kurdish parlia- 
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ment building is a 
= trashed and gaping ™ 
2 shell holes. No ¢ 
: knows what is going 

but everyone is catch 
= fright, which soon swe 
the city as it is doing 
all the other towns. O 
street corner, Kurds h 
a snowball fight w 
snow out of a tr 
brought down from 

mountains for drink 
water. A young girl w 
dering in a yard ha 
the visitor a messa 
“For my brother in I 
don, Ontario, Canac 
she says. “Tell my bri 
er Narwan we are \ 
well.” 


There is only one r 
left going west on whic 
escape. Way up in 
Korak mountains, the refugees are stil 
away from it. The full moon turns ev 
thing to silver. The stars are blue ice. 
Hussein Haji’s family lays out the 
blankets, trimmed with gold and silver 
feather mattresses. They produce the 
maining food in the tiny hamlet for the 
tors to eat. “Don’t worry, we will survi 
says Haji. “We've been surviving for ce 
ries.” He uses the last of his gas to acc 
pany us to the next bridge, and has to’ 
back 12 miles to his village. 


Mohammed the driver chases all 
Zakhu for gas to reach the Tigris cros 
into Syria. Arriving near the river, c\ 
one gets out and walks, then runs to a 
incoming shells that land every two | 
utes to interdict supplies crossing ove! 
water from Syria, just a few thousand 
across the rushing brown flood. Pile 
220-Ib. bags of flour are stacked on 
bank. 

Mohammed stands out in the 
braving the shelling and the mine 
scream for the boats on the Syrian sic 
come over. They finally do so. He w 
goodbye as the boat crosses to Syria 
safety, with shells plopping in the v 
harmlessly behind it. They sink the 
boat that tries to cross 

What will happen to Mohammec 
wives and children? What will be the 
of all those thousands of refugees? ' 
will happen to the Kurds left bet 
They are staying on to fight and to t 
save who can be saved. An 
bury those who can’t. Once again 
Kurds are facing a tragedy and a be 
al. Another uprising has been cru: 
and this time almost the entire Ku 
nation is on the run. 
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If you need to ferry a lot of kids and cargo, you should know about 
the 2WD and 4WD Isuzu Rodeos. You see, not only does the Rodeo carry 
35 cubic feet of cargo, it also has the most overall passenger room in its 
class. One model even has seating for six* 

What's more, the Rodeo comes standard with a rear-wheel Anti-lock 
Brake System. And a long wheel base for a smooth, car-like drive. All at a 
price lower than any other 4-door in its class. So you and your family can 
cruise in greater comfort for a lot less money. Relatively speaking. 

For a free brochure, call (800) 245-4549, 


THE ISUZU RODEO *12499, 


“Comparison of 4-door 2WD base models. MSRP excl. tax, license and transp. fee. Optional equipment shown at additional cost. 


There's no comparison. 
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Who Are the Kurds? 


ituries of oppression have made them a people prepared to die for nationhood 


It is not the first time Kurdish hopes for a homeland 
have ended in disaster. Their guerrillas call themselves 


peshmerga 


those who face death—and over the years 


many have perished in aborted attempts to carve out a 
d of their own from the lands of rulers who despise them. 
saddam Hussein has for years tried to eliminate them. 


ople Apart 


rds’ ethnic roots reach 
yusands of years to the 
f Mesopotamia. They 
t actually called Kurds 
7th century, when most 
| converted to Islam. 
ing between 14 million 
nillion, most Kurds are 
Sunni Muslims who 
western Iranian lan- 
‘lated to Farsi. Kurdi- 
no official borders, but 
-s from the Zagros 
ns in Iran through parts 
Syria and eastern Tur- 
t Kurds today are farm- 





| bodyguard, 1946 


ve in small villages not- 
heir competitive clan 
and unruliness. They 
mes even earned a rep- 
or brutality. The Turks 
| some Kurdish tribes 
the massacre of Arme- 
ir the end of the 19th 
?erhaps the most fam- 
in history was Saladin, 
dary military leader 
led Richard the Lion- 
d proved the wiliest 
t effective defender 
against the invading 
S. a 





movements 


POON, 
Years of Defeat 


192 0 Before World War |, the 


Kurds were split between 
the Ottoman and Persian empires. In 
the postwar Treaty of Sévres, the 
colonial powers promised to create a 
unified independent Kurdish 
homeland, but the treaty was never 


ratified 

192 Kurds rose up against the 
government in Turkey, but 

their revolt was soon crushed. 

19 4 A Soviet-backed Kurdish 
republic called Mahabad 

was formed in Iran. When the Soviets 

withdrew, leaving the Kurds to defend 

themselves, the republic was 

overthrown by Iranian troops. 

1961 Under the leadership of 
Mustafa Barzani, 


organized armed resistance began 
against Iraqi rule 


Since 1975 four of every five Kurdish villages have been leveled; 
many of their residents have been moved to resettlement towns 
and detention camps in the southern deserts. When the U.S.-led 
coalition drove the Iraqi army from Kuwait, hundreds of thou- 
sands of displaced Kurds trekked north to reclaim their ancestral 
lands—only to be attacked by Saddam and forced to flee again. 


197 Iraq's Baath Party 
attempted to pacify 

rebellious Kurds with an offer of 

autonomy, but the agreement broke 


down. 
1974 7 The Kurds 

< resumed their 
fight, this time with the backing of the 
Shah of Iran. But they were 
abandoned when the Shah and 
Saddam Hussein cut a deal. Iran 
agreed to halt aid to the Kurds, and in 
exchange Iraq agreed to share 
sovereignty of the Shatt al-Arab 
waterway, which provides access to 
the Persian Gulf. 

Saddam avenged Kurdish 
198 support of Iran in the 


1980-88 Iran-Iraq war. His army used | 


poison gas against the town of 
Halabja, killing 5,000 Kurds, and 
destroyed thousands of villages 
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Population estimates for Kurds vary widely, 
from 14 million to 28 million 
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One-third of Iraq's total 
production is from 
its Kurdish 
region 
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By GEORGE J. CHURCH 


“The Kurds don’t need talk, they 
need practical action. It should 





to get planes there with tents, 
food and warm blankets. It is not a question 
of standing on legal niceties. We should 
go now.” 
—Margaret Thatcher, April 3, 1991 


As she did so often during her years at 
10 Downing Street, Margaret Thatcher cut 
to the heart of a policy question. A fiery de- 
bate over whether the U.S. and its allies 
should have helped Kurdish and Shi‘ite re- 
bels topple Saddam Hussein raged in Eu- 
rope as well as America. But as far as cur- 
rent policy goes, the wrangling is 


tively over. Right or wrong, the decision was 
made not to get involved in an Iraqi civil 
war, Saddam has smashed the revolts; he 
will stay in power at least temporarily—and 
for the moment that pretty much is that. 

But what does demand an immediate 
answer is what the U.S. and its friends will 
do to prevent more deaths among refugees 
from the failed rebellions and Saddam’s 
bloody vengeance. They number in the 
hundreds of thousands, if not millions, and 
their plight has drawn all the passion of 
hindsight debate. But the argument is criti- 
cal—especially since the early response of 
Washington was pitifully inadequate. 

If Saddam is rightfully the target of 
public fury and condemnation for his bru- 
tal suppression of the rebels, George Bush 
has borne the brunt of the blame for West- 
ern inaction. The President not only failed 
to explain clearly why the U.S. was unwill- 
ing to support the insurgents, but he 
seemed to show no mercy when their rebel- 
lion turned into a rout. Declared Washing- 
ton Post columnist Mary McGrory: “The 
sight of those wretched souls streaming 
into Turkey... as Bush abandons them on 
the 18th hole of a Florida golf course, 
makes you wonder if in this case it is peace, 
rather than war, that is hell.” 

Others did step in. France proposed an 
amendment to a resolution passed last 
weck by the U.N. Security Council, making 
an end to Saddam’s oppression of his own 
people another of the conditions that 
Baghdad must meet to bring a formal 
cease-fire into effect. When the amend- 
ment failed to attract a majority, Paris sub- 
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not be beyond the wit of man | 


meaningless because the fighting is effec- | 





stituted a resolution condemning Iraq's re- 
pression of rebel supporters that did pass, 
but it did not specify any measures to be 


taken if Baghdad refused to stop. Neither | 


the international community nor the 
Kurds put much faith in Saddam’s an- 
nounced amnesty. 

French President Francois Mitterrand 


dispatched his Secretary of State for Hu- | 


manitarian Action, Ber- , 
nard Kouchner, to north- | 
ern Iraq to distribute two 3 

; 2 
planeloads of relief sup- 2 
plies. Asked what would é 
happen if Baghdad object- 
ed to Kouchner’s dropping 
in uninvited, Foreign Min- 
ister Roland Dumas re- 
plied, “Although one must 
abide by international ob- 
ligations, sometimes it is 
necessary to violate inter- 
national law.” 

Britain pledged $40 
million to help the refu- 
gees, After Thatcher 
phoned Primer Minister 
John Major and gave him 
an earful, London quickly 
sent three planeloads of 
tents and blankets for dis- 
tribution among Kurdish 
refugees in Turkey and 
across the border in Iraq. 
Germany planned to send 
four planes with supplies, 
and France, two planes. 

But where was Bush? 
The answer: bonefishing 
in Florida. The argument 
over military intervention 
aside, there was nothing to 
stop Washington from dis- 
patching planeloads of hu- 
manitarian aid to the borders. The U.S. 
surely had stockpiles of food, tents and 
medicine at hand in southern Iraq, not to 
mention plenty of transport. In January it 
gave a drop-in-the-ocean $1 million to the 
Red Cross and Red Crescent to study set- 
ting up refugee camps in southern Iraq 
when U.S. forces leave. That was about it. 

By Friday, it finally dawned even on the 
White House that the U.S. had a moral re- 
sponsibility to do much more—and quick- 
ly. From Newport Beach, Calif., en route 
to Los Angeles to help celebrate the 50th 





The Course of Conscience 


America and its allies confront a new dilemma: how to oppose military intervention 
but still take responsibility for the victims when the Saddams of the world run amuck 





American planes to air-drop food, blan- 
kets, clothing and other relief supplies to 
refugees suffering in the border moun- 
tains. He promised up to $10 million in 
emergency aid to the refugees. And he 
called for a major international effort to 
keep the Kurds from starving and dying 
while someone figures out what to do with 
them. 


Washington will also confer about re- 
lief efforts with Ankara, which Secretary of 
State James Baker visited last weekend. 
But if the U.S. expects Turkey to take in 
thousands of refugees, it must deliver 
enough aid to enable the Turks to care for 
them. So far, the U.S. has not shown the 
generosity in adversity on which it prides it- 
self—nothing, for example, like the mas- 
sive relief dispatched to Armenia when a 
1988 earthquake decimated the region. 


In this case, the U.S. bears a much | 


greater responsibility, if only because it 


anniversary of the uso, Bush ordered | went to considerable lengths to urge the 
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to rise up against Saddam. Washing- 
uld meet that responsibility by dis- 
ng aid directly to Kurdish refugees 
hern Iraq and by treating any objec- 
rom Saddam with the same con- 
voiced by the French. It could send 
‘aid to refugees reaching Iran. Such 
‘ation in concert with a country that 
>n hostile to the U.S. for more than a 
- might even help to draw Ayatullah 
vini’s more moderate successors 
ito the world community. 

(l, no amount of humanitarian aid to 
ugecs is likely to still the retrospec- 
‘bate over whether the U.S. and its 
should have extended military sup- 
» the rebels to keep them from be- 
y refugees. Critics such as Demo- 
Senator Thomas Daschle of South 
a and columnist William Safire 
that the U.S. made a terrible mis- 
y not helping the Kurds and Shi'ites. 


PETER DEJONG—AP 





Itun Kupri 


rgument is usually couched in moral 
having repeatedly called on Iraqis to 
row Saddam, the U.S. is disgracing 
by standing idly by while those who 
d its word are slaughtered. New 
limes columnist A.M. Rosenthal bit- 
isked Bush: “Why do you sully your 
_and our country’s, by deliberately al- 
y Saddam Hussein to massacre the 
e you urged to rise against him?” 

it as a practical matter, could the 
have intervened effectively without 
jitting itself to a march on Baghdad 
. lengthy occupation of the whole 











country? The critics mostly say they would 
not have favored that course. But many in- 
sist the U.S. would have needed only to 
shoot down Saddam’s helicopter gunships, 
as Bush once threatened to do. Deprived 
of air power, argued the critics, Saddam 
would have been toppled by the rebels or 
at least forced to come to terms with them. 

Bush aides respond that this would 
only have prolonged the agony. “Going af- 
ter the helicopters would have been a sym- 
bolic gesture, not a serious way to change 
the outcome of the fighting,” said an Ad- 
ministration official. The best U.S. intelli- 
gence estimates, he asserted, indicated 
that “Saddam could have put down the in- 
surgencies even without helicopters by us- 
ing his armor and artillery. If we were real- 
ly going to help the rebels, we would have 
had to target tanks and artillery. That 
would have turned very quickly into full- 
scale fighting.” And then to extricate its 


A 


aU.S. soldier tries to keep women in line for food at a camp in Safwan 


own troops the U.S. would have become 
involved in deciding who should govern 
Iraq, a treacherous choice in the best of 
times. Organizing a government that could 
keep the country together among rival 
Kurds, Shi‘ites and Sunni Muslims would 
have presented as formidable a task as all 
those doomed attempts, starting in 1963 
and continuing for a decade or so, to devise 
a Vietnamese government that could win 
popular support. 

Nor, say Administration officials, 
would further fighting have attracted sup- 


port abroad or at home. No allies urged the | 
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U.S. to move in, and most of the Arab co- 
alition members remain anxious to get 
U.S. troops out. Bush aides charge that 
many of the critics either were indulging in 
moralistic posturing or were just cager to 
knock the President. “Can you imagine | 
how we would be pounded if we were | 
‘bogged down’ in an ‘inconclusive civil war’ 
in Iraq?” asks one official. 

Which does not take Bush off the hook. 
He utterly failed to discern the line be- 
tween military intervention and humani- 
tarian aid. He could have justified rejecting 
the first without forgoing the second. His 
unconscionable silence reflected a recur- 
ring problem of his foreign policy. The 
White House apparently believes the pub- 
lic will not understand decisions taken for 
hard-boiled reasons of national interest; it 
thinks those reasons must be given a pious 
cloak. The U.S. launched the gulf war in 
part to safeguard oil supplies, in part to | 





protect allies and punish a naked act of ag- 
gression—all of which should have been 
moral enough. But Bush in addition 
preached a crusade against a demonized 
butcher of Baghdad, as if Washington 
would settle for nothing short of Saddam's 
departure or demise. That no doubt en- 
couraged Iraqi rebels to expect help the 
U.S. was unwilling to supply—and led to 
today’s recriminations. It also makes it 
hard to explain to Americans that while the 
President has not given up hope that Sad- 
dam will be overthrown by his own mili- 
tary, it may not happen. 
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The problem may be eased by the Secu- 
rity Council’s adoption last Wednesday of 
a resolution setting out the terms for a per- 
manent cease-fire. As expected, the mea- 
sure requires Iraq to destroy its chemical 
and biological weapons and ballistic mis- 
siles with a range of more than 93 miles, set 
aside a portion of oil revenues to pay 
claims arising from its invasion of Kuwait, 
and swear to respect its 1963 border with 
that country. On Saturday, Baghdad for- 
mally accepted in a 23-page letter to the 
U.N. that also complained the resolution 
was harsh and unjust. But, said Saadi Mah- 
di Saleh, speaker of Iraq’s parliament, “we 
have no alternative but to accept.” A U.N. 
observer force will move into the border 
areas, allowing the U.S. and allied troops 
occupying southern Iraq to head home. 
The Saddam regime, if it survives at all, will 
be too weakened to threaten its neighbors 
for a long time to come. 


ut another question that looms ever 

larger remains unsettled: when, and 

under what conditions, is interven- 
tion in a country’s internal affairs justified? 
The principle of noninterference is a cher- 
ished one, in theory if not always in prac- 
tice. But moralists have argued that the 
global community must do something 
when the Saddams of the world rampage 
through their own countries. The U.N. 
cease-fire resolution addresses what has al- 
ways been considered internal matters, no- 
tably by requiring unilateral disarmament. 
The condemnation of Saddam’s repression 
of the Kurds takes the international body 
even further in that direction—however 
ineffectively. 

Neither act, however, spells out any 
new principles for deciding exactly when 
intervention is justified. Threats to world 
stability may come increasingly from 
eruptions in one nation that send floods 
of refugees across borders and upset a re- 
gional or international balance of power. 
The next such explosion might come in 
Yugoslavia; further—but perhaps not 
much further—down the road looms the 
specter of a bloody dissolution of the So- 
viet Union. 

Unhappily, any attempt to spell out 
such guidelines seems doomed to failure. 
The old no-intervention-ever principle is 
immoral; besides, countries disregard it 
whenever it suits their interest or when 
they think they can get away with it. Any at- 
tempt to codify principles that the U.N. 
could make a pass at enforcing would meet 
insuperable resistance from nations with 
festering internal disputes. So decisions to 
intervene will continue to be made on a 
case-by-case basis and, like the U.S. deter- 
mination not to aid the anti-Saddam reb- 
els, usually for reasons of realpolitik. That 
is a messy and unsatisfying answer to a 
pressing question. But then, that is the way 
wars usually end. —Reported by Dan Goodgame 
and Christopher Ogden/Washington and William 
Mader/London 





America Abroad 
Strobe Talbott 


When Monsters Stay Home 


t first the winners of the gulf war congratulated themselves for re-establishing 

the taboo against aggression: invade a neighboring state, and you'll be sorry. 
But now the loser in the war has exploited an awkward corollary: stay on your own 
territory, wrap yourself in the cloak of sovereignty, and you can do anything you 
want. Having been punished for violating the sanctity of borders, Saddam Hussein 
has found protection behind that same principle as he commits atrocities against 
his own citizens. 

The problem here is not just George Bush’s double cross of the Iraqi rebels. 
Once again the world community has defined its interests and obligations too nar- 
rowly, concerning itself with what happens between and among nations rather than 
what happens inside them. 

Before and during the war, Bush constantly compared Saddam with Adolf Hit- 
ler. Now critics are asking why the Butcher of Baghdad—and Karbala and Kir- 
kuk—is still President of 
Iraq. The answer is that 
since withdrawing from Ku- 
wait, Saddam has been play- 
ing by accepted rules; his 
abominations are once 
again in the category of in- 
ternal affairs. Which sug- 
gests a disturbing line of 
speculation about Hitler 
himself: What if the Fihrer 
had resisted the temptations 
of conquest and been con- 
tent with the real estate of 
the Weimar Republic to 
build the Third Reich, com- 
plete with gas chambers and 
ovens? Would the world 
have done anything about 
Benevolent intervention: Should the U.N. do it? him? 

There is reason for 
doubt. In the 1970s Pol Pot slaughtered as many as 2 million Cambodians. But he 
was a stay-at-home Hitler, so the world merely tut-tutted. When Vietnam finally in- 
vaded Cambodia in 1978 and evicted the Khmer Rouge from Phnom Penh, the 
United Nations in effect judged intervention to be an evil greater than genocide. 
During the cold war, geopolitics often overrode morality and common sense alike. 
Vietnam was a Soviet ally; therefore its thrust into Cambodia was perceived, and 
condemned, as part of the Kremlin’s global offensive. 

Now that the cold war is over, intervention need no longer be quite so suspect as 
a cynical gambit on the East-West chessboard. The concept of benevolent interfer- 
ence is already coming back into fashion. Last year, while Liberia was in the throes 
of its tribal self-immolation, five European envoys in Monrovia pleaded for the 
U.S. to send in troops to stop the killing. “The interdependence of nations,” said an 
Italian diplomat, “no longer permits other nations to sit idle while one country 
plunges into anarchy and national suicide.” Or, he might have added, mass murder 
at the hand of its leader. 

Last week Lord Hartley Shawcross, who was the chief British prosecutor at the 
Nazi war crimes trials at Nuremberg, warned that “international law will be a dead 
letter unless we give criminal jurisdiction to the International Court of Justice and 
set up a mechanism for enforcing its judgments.” The use of force against monster 
regimes will be easier to justify if sanctioned and undertaken by a multilateral body, 
presumably the U.N. As Desert Storm showed, the U.S. is as well suited to the role 
of a sheriff leading a posse as to that of the Lone Ranger. 

Saddam’s rape of Kuwait and the coalition’s bold response helped resuscitate 
the old idea of collective security. Perhaps the sickening spectacle of what the same 
coalition is letting Saddam do now will stimulate the world toward a genuinely new 
idea: collective responsibility for the behavior of governments toward their own 


people. . 
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HOWTO BUYA COPIER 


WITHOUT HAVING A BREAKDOWN. 


Choosing the right copier 

}- can be a bit unnerving. You 
=e Can eliminate that tension 

with a Canon Copier and the 

PerformanceGuarantee™ Program. 





A replacement guarantee. 
acked by Canon. 

Canon's Performance Guarantee 
Program includes everything from 
maintenance to toner, except the 
paper. In fact, when you buy a 
Canon Copier and the Performance 
Guarantee Program, you are 
guaranteed, if necessary, a machine 


replacement for up to three years. 
So if anything goes wrong, business 
will go on. And, until 6/30/91, if 





you buy them together on the 
Canon Credit Card, 0% financing 
is available for up to one year* 


When you have but one copier 
to give your company. 

Whether you choose the NP2020, 
the NP1520, or the NP1020 copier, 
rest assured you'll be making the 
right business decision. See your 
participating authorized Canon 
dealer for complete details, or call 
1-800-OK-CANON. 





























ending In 


very morning it's the same: 


you jump into your car, make a 
few lefts, make a few rights, 


and muscle your way onto the high- 





Withot 


way that sepal 

eS everyone's h 

from everyone’ office. In any 0 

car, this routine might quickly 
come tiresome. 

Of course, that’s preci 


why the Lexus LS400 was crea 





ates 
ome 
ther 


be- 


sely 


ted: 


to keep the ordinary from slipping 


into the mundane, 

For while any car can be 
designed to battle the masses, the 
LS 400 was also designed to please 
the individual. Perhaps that’s why peo- 
ple who know cars consider it a great 
automobile rather than the newest 
status symbol. 

Just ask the experts. Since day 


one, they've maintained there's noth- 


ing on the road quite like a Lexus. 
This theory is easily supported. 
All you have to do is put your foot 
on the gas. The automobiles 250-hp 
V8 will keep you from being intimi- 
dated by traffic. 
Its looks, ol course, will keep 


you from being confused with it. 


LEX<xXus 


The Relentless Pursuit Of Perfection. 








(_)uestions to ask yourself about business insurance: 





Imagine being surprised in 15 years 
with a liability lawsuit. 

cl never know if a service per- 
formed today, a product sold tomorrow, 
or a material used next week may 
come back to haunt you in the form of 
a lawsuit. Even if it takes 5, 10 or 30 
years to result in a claim, your business 
would be liable for the loss. 

That's why it's critical to choose an 
insurance company now with the 
financial strength to pay claims not 
just today, but in 20 or 30 years. 


2 pommel 
~ 
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For long-term stability, independ- 
ent agents often recommend the 
CNA Insurance Companies. That's 
because CNA has earned the highest 
possible rating, an A+, from A.M. Best. 
A high financial rating is the best 
indication you have of an insurance 
company’s ability to pay claims 
today and tomorrow 

While you can't see what the future 
holds, you can be sure that CNA has 
the financial strength to protect your 
business over the long term. 


ee 


Ask your independent 
agent about CNA. 
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AFGHANISTAN 


What Khost 
Victory? 


stalemated siege of the provin- 
cial capital of Khost symbolized 
the inability of the mujahedin to 
make significant gains against 
the forces of Soviet-backed 
President Najibullah. But that 
situation changed radically 





ing anti-mine equipment and 
tanks, concluded a 19-day coor- 
dinated attack by overwhelm- 
ing the defending forces. In the 
chaotic fighting, about 150 
guerrillas and at least 200 gov- 
ernment soldiers died. 

While news of the rebel vic- 
tory prompted surprise and ap- 
preciation from the U.S., it 


For 12 frustrating years, the | 


last week when the rebels, us- | 


World Notes 








comes at what may be an awk- 
ward time. Tired of waiting for 
the rebels to prove themselves 
on the battlefield, Washington 
has begun urging the resis- 
tance to meet Soviet demands 
that the Najibullah govern- 
ment be allowed to participate 





EGYPT 


Nasser’s Son 
Beats the Rap 











Khaled awaiting the verdict 


av 





The charges against the 20 
defendants included murder, 
attempted murder and under- 
mining Egypt's relations with 
the U.S. and Israel. The 
crime: a series of bloody at- 
tacks against American and 
Isracli diplomats between 
1984 and 1987. The toll: two 
Israelis dead, six Israelis and 
two Americans injured. But 
the case against the terrorist 
group known as Egypt's Rev- 
olution was exceptional for 
yet another reason: among 
the 11 defendants facing the 
death penalty was Khaled 
Abdel Nasser, 41, eldest son 
of former Egyptian President 
Gamal Abdel Nasser. Khaled, 





ALBANIA 


It’s Not Over By 
ALong Shot 


Albania’s communist Party of 
Labor had scant reason last 
weck to celebrate its landslide 
victory in the country’s historic 
free elections. Though the com- 


of the 250 People’s Assembly 
seats—against 65 for the oppo- 
sition Democratic Party before 
runoffs in undecided contests— 
their victory ignited some of the 
worst violence the country has 
seen in more than a year of es- 





calating unrest. 





munists won a commanding 162 | 


In the northern city of Shko- 
der, a local D.P. leader was re- 
portedly shot in the back by se- 
curity forces as demonstrators 
surrounded the local communist 
headquarters to protest the vic- 
tory. Two others were shot dead 
as the protesters surged into the 
building, burning party files and 
the portraits of communist Al- 
bania’s founding father, Enver 
Hoxha. Another shooting victim 
died later. The port city of Dur- 
res, besieged last month by Al- 
banians seeking any vessel out of 
their blighted country, braced 
for a new exodus. While com- 
munist leader Ramiz Alia re- 
mains the head of both state and 


Winging It: mujahedin fighters swing from a captured enemy plane 











in any postwar national elec- 
tions. But the rebels, bolstered 
by their sudden success in tak- 
ing Khost, want to press on 
with the war. Nudging the 
fighting parties toward a per- 
manent peace settlement may 
be harder than ever. 2 





an engineer, was accused of 
financing the group and sup- 
plying it with weapons. 

Last week the Egyptian 
Supreme State Security Court 
acquitted Khaled and four 
others. Six received suspend- 
ed sentences. Nine, including 
the group’s alleged leader, 
Mahmoud Noureddin Solei- 
man, drew sentences ranging 
from three years to life. Pres- 
ident Hosni Mubarak, who 
will review the verdict, is ex- 
pected to uphold it. Analysts 
say it was fair, since the gov- 
ernment’s case against 
Khaled was based on hearsay 
and the confessions of other 
defendants. . 





HAITI 


A Shock to the 
System 


She won international praise 
for faithfully steering Haiti to 
its first free and honest elec- 
tions. But last week former Su- 
preme Court judge and interim 
President Ertha Pascal-Trouil- 
lot was arrested and charged 
with complicity in a foiled coup 
against her own 10-month-old 
government in January. 

The surprise arrest 
stemmed from a takeover at- 
tempt led by former Duvalier- 
ist strongman Dr. _ 
Roger Lafontant § 
after the populist 5 
Roman Catholic 
priest Jean-Ber- 
trand Aristide won 
the presidency in 
the Dec. 16 vote. 
Pascal-Trouillot 
has said that she 
was’ kidnapped 
from her home 
and held hostage 
for 10 hours be- 
fore loyalist troops stormed 
the National Palace and ended 
the siege. But Lafontant con- 
tends he is not guilty of trying 
to oust the government, be- 
cause Trouillot willingly hand- 
ed power over to him. Many 
Haitians believe that Trouillot 
and other members of her goy- 
ernment stole millions from 
the national treasury during 
her administration, but no 
charges have been leveled to 
date. a 
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Trouillot 





party, he could have trouble 


| continuing the concessions that 


led to free elections. Party hard- 
liners are in the ascendant, and 





last week’s crackdown could 
even signal a return to the bad 
old days of Stalinist-style 
repression. 





Police cracking down on anticommunist demonstrators in Tirana 
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Starving 


The Schools 





Trimming budgets is not enough: school 
districts are being asked to slice right down to 
the bone, and children will be feeling the pain 


By NANCY GIBBS 


very spring around this time, 
Gregory Gorbach gets fired. He 
currently teaches 10th-grade sci- 
ence at Folsom High School out- 
side Sacramento, and he’s good at his job. 
Last month, right on schedule, the principal 
called him in and handed him a pink slip. 
But sometime over the summer, once the 
school district figures out how much moncy 
it really has to spend, it may hire Gorbach 
again. This pattern doesn’t do a lot for his 
morale. “I like teaching,” he says, “but if I 
have to, I'll leave it. I don't feel teachers 
should have to carry society’s burdens.” 

Here are some of the burdens Gorbach 
carries: in four of the past eight years, in 
schools in Ohio and New York as well as 
California, he has taught without any text- 
books at all. Those that he absolutely 
needs, he pays for himself. “Homework is 
pretty well out of the question,” he says. At 
one point he had an annual paper budget 
of 2,000 sheets for five classes of 28 chil- 
dren each. So if each student used one 
sheet a day, he would run out in three 
weeks. “If I want to give a test, I buy the pa- 
per myself.” Most years he spends several 
hundred dollars of his own money on basic 
supplies. “And I’ve been in schools where 
the budget is a lot smaller.” 

There is nothing unusual about Gor- 
bach, except that he may be luckier than 
many teachers. During this spring season 
of fiscal bloodletting, school districts are 
slicing budgets, and a sense of panic is 
spreading. One by one, districts are cut- 
ting foreign languages, art and music 
classes, even after-school sports. Class 
sizes are expanding, and the school year 
is getting shorter. And every one of these 
trends is about to get worse, as states are 
forced to choose between extra cops or 
extra classrooms, health care or welfare, 


~ 


higher taxes or less of everything else. 

Back in election year 1990, when edu- 
cation was championed as the answer to 
everything from reducing poverty to in- 
creasing competitiveness, rare was the pol- 
itician who proposed real cuts in school 
spending. But 1991, the year of recession, 
falling revenues and rising red ink, has 
changed all that. Governors are realizing 
that they cannot saw away at basic services 
while leaving education untouched. Re- 
publican William Weld in Massachusetts, 
Democrat Mario Cuomo in New York and 
Independent Lowell Weicker Jr. in Con- 
necticut, hardly ideological bedfellows, 
have all decided to cut school budgets. 
Like other embattled Governors, they are 
also trying to shift resources from rich 
school districts to poor ones and encour- 
age creative and cost-effective proposals 
for education reform. 

In California, a rich state with weak 
public schools and a $12.6 billion budget 
shortfall, Republican Governor Pete Wil- 
son has asked the legislature to suspend a 
law that guarantees education 40% of the 
state’s outlays. Last week teachers, parents 
and politicians flooded the capital to 
protest his decision. “I'd give up a pay raise 
if they'd lower my class size,” said fourth- 
grade teacher Melissa Stepanick of Fruit 
Ridge Elementary School. “I can’t be ef- 
fective with 33 kids.” That is no wonder 
when | in 4 California children lives in 
poverty, 1 in 5 speaks English as a second 
language, and the school population is 
growing by 200,000 a year. Says Assembly- 
woman Delaine Eastin: “It is ridiculous 
to talk about the competitiveness of Cali- 
fornia in some global market overseas 
when we are tearing the heart out of our 
education system.” 

Sadly, California is no exception. Ev- 
erywhere, schools are staggering at the 
thought of what lies ahead. In Brockton, 
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Mass., any child who lives within two miles 
of school no longer qualifies for bus ser- 
vice, so an extra 1,000 have to walk every 
day. The company that supplies the 
schools’ milk has threatened to stop deliy- 
ery this week unless its bill is paid—the dis- 
trict owes about $2.5 million to its credi- 
tors. Central Falls, R.L., has asked the state 
to take over its schools 
rather than be forced 
to fire almost 100 of its 
200 teachers. Mont- 
gomery County, Md., 
an affluent suburb of 
Washington, must lo- 
cate $65 million in sav- 
ings next year. “We're 
trying to find a way not 
to cut into classroom 
programs,” says Brian 
Porter, director of in- 
formation for the 
school system, “but 
not hurting classroom 
teaching is next to impossible.” 

Many communities have tried to head 
off the cuts by proposing local tax referen- 
dums—which time and again are rejected 
by voters who are already being socked 
with higher taxes at every level. There is a 
dismal psychology at work here: some 
homeowners are unwilling to pay more to 
educate other people’s kids; some parents, 
out of ignorance or indifference, tolerate 
mediocrity in their local schools. And some 
are simply unwilling to pour money down 
what seems to them to 
be a black hole. In 
Gwinnett County, Ga., 
voters were so disgust- 
ed at junketing county 
commissioners that 
they voted down a 
bond issue for schools. 
They feared that the 
money would be wast- 
ed—and besides, many 
argued, having com- 
puters in the class- 
rooms was a frivolous expense. 

Poor communities are looking for the 
courts to save them, Robin Hood-style, by 
shifting funds from richer ones. “There are 
school districts with swimming pools,” 
growls Steve Honselman, a school-board 
vice president in Illinois’ Casey-Westfield 
district. “Meanwhile, we don’t have ad- 
yanced-placement classes.” He and _ his 
wife are part of a class action demanding 
that the state equalize 
school funding. “With 
three children in the 
schools,” says Honsel- 
man, “we've tried ev- 
erything from bake 
sales to raffles to raise 
funds. But we can’t 
raise enough.” Last 
week Texas failed for a 
third time to come up 
with a court-ordered 


In Oswego, Iil., 
Laurie Yount’s 
first-grade art 
class at 
Eastview 
Elementary 
School 

will be canceled 
for lack of funds 


Meanwhile, 
Boulder Hill 
Grade School 
will no longer 
be able to 
afford hands-on 
science classes 
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plan to redistribute funds. The state su- 
preme court has threatened to cut off all 
school funding, or else will enact its own 
plan if the legislature does not act. “It 
would mean total chaos,” says Houston 
school superintendent Joan Raymond. 

Behind all the anguish lies a sense of an 
opportunity missed and now lost. The 
1980s saw steadily increased funding for 
education—but little to show for it in im- | 
proved performance. “It should have been 
a time of unprecedented reform,” says Ted 
Sanders, a veteran classroom teacher who 
is now Deputy Secretary of Education in 
Washington. “But there was no dramatic 
turnaround, It raises questions about how 
we are spending what we have to get what 
we're looking for.” In the prevailing cli- 
mate of austerity, the education bureau- 
cracy can no longer protect the central of- 
fice while firing teachers. Teachers’ unions 
are finding it harder to defend lifelong ten- 
ure while allowing the youngest, often 
most energetic instructors to be laid off. 
And the districts are reviewing programs 
for special-needs students, which are often 
exempt from cost-cutting plans that are 
slicing deep into core programs at every 
other school. In New York City, a special- 
education student costs about $16,000 a 
year, in contrast to $7,000 for the typical 
student. 

Officials in Washington express skep- 
ticism that more money would solve the 
problem. “The mere fact that a budget is 
going up or down doesn’t tell me any- 
thing,” says Charles Kolb, a policy aide 
to President Bush. “What we need is a 
debate on why the country spends more 
per student than all but three countries 
in the world, but gets less.” That debate | 
may well be launched by the newly con- 
firmed Education Secretary, Lamar Alex- 
ander, who brings to his post a record of 
reform from his years as Governor of 
Tennessee. 

Some experiments in creative manage- 
ment are already under way. In Miami a 
private company will be taking over one 
school and running it next year. The school 
of education at Boston University has been 
managing all the public schools in Chelsea, 
Mass., for almost two years. Milwaukee 
has given some poor students vouchers to 
attend private schools if they choose. Iowa, 
Arkansas, Utah, Ohio and several other | 
states are experimenting with various 
forms of school choice. 

But all the bright new ideas in the world 
will be of little use to teachers if they have 50 
children in their classrooms, no supplies and 
no security in their jobs, It is also true that | 
the present crisis in education—both fiscal 
and philosophical—may present reformers 
with an opportunity to fix a system that is 
badly broken. In the process they are draw- 
ing on the will and energy of parents, em- 
ployers, legislators and anyone else who can 
teach them a lesson. —Reported by Sam Allis/ 
Boston, Ann Blackman/Washington and James 
Willwerth/Sacramento 
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Presidential 
Prankster 


Is Ron Kaufman the new 
Lee Atwater? 


By MICHAEL DUFFY WASHINGTON 


e orchestrated George Bush’s da airing 
behind-enemy-lines raid on Boston 
Harbor during the 1988 campaign. Later 
that year, he struck again, winning from sev- 
eral Massachusetts’ police groups endorse- 
ments of Bush instead of the state’s Gover- 
nor, Michael Dukakis. At the time, he 
described himself as a practitioner of “psy- 
chological terror” and “disinformation.” 
The late Lee Atwater? Nope, Ron 
Kaufman, George Bush's new deputy assis- 
tant for political affairs. Named last month 
to the job held by Atwater during the Rea- 
gan years, Kaufman comes from the same 
school of hardball politics as the former 
Republican Party chairman. Kaufman 
once asked an associate why his reputation 
as a prankster was so enduring. Came the 
reply: “Because you are a prankster.” 
Last summer Kaufman allegedly con- 








Kaufman celebrating the election of a Republican as Governor of Mi of Massachusetts last last year 


The White House aide has said he’s a master of “psychological terror” and * ‘disinformation. ' 


spired to disrupt the Massachusetts state | state party sued Kaufman and other local op- 
Democratic convention. Party officials say 

he helped organize a picket line of local po- 
licemen outside the hall in Springfield. The 
demonstrators roughed up a few would-be 
conventioneers and delayed the start of the 
ceremonies for a few hours. Within days, the | stant cellular telephone contact with the 


eratives for damages. Lawyers will take 
Kaufman’s deposition in Boston this week. 
Kaufman claims he had nothing to do 
with the fracas. He insists that he was holed 
up in a nearby hotel room—and in con- 





If You Can’t Beat Bush... 


he date is July 14, 1992, the second night of the Demo- 
cratic Convention. Because George Bush retains such a 
towering lead in opinion surveys that his re-clection seems a 
foregone conclusion, no Democratic heavyweight has been 
willing to seck the nomination or even show up at the event. 
Several candidates who make the Seven Dwarfs of 1988 seem 
giants by comparison have competed for the devalued prize, 
but none has mustered the 2,144 votes needed for nomination. 
Chaos reigns. Then Bob Strauss, the party's guru in chief, 


comes onto the podium. For President, he intones in a syrupy 


drawl, we must nominate a great American and my fellow Tex- 
an—George Bush. During the stunned silence that 
follows, Strauss adds a cunning hook: For Vice 
President, we should select one of our young 
Democratic chargers, someone whose 
depth and experience compare favorably 
with Quayle’s lack of same. American 
voters like to diffuse authority and have 
scant respect for Quayle. The Demo- 
cratic ticket will win. 

Unprecedented! shouts one dele- 
gate. Not at all, Strauss replies. You 
youngsters forget 1896, when both the 
Democrats and Populists nominated 
William Jennings Bryan for President but 
ran different men for Vice President. 

Shameful! cries another delegate Bee: -tut, 
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slate, our candidates for lower offices will benefit. For the first 
time in many years, Democrats would have a recognized leader 
to rally behind, one who could unite the party in 1996, 

Bush won't stand for it! yells a skeptic. Don’t be so sure, 
Strauss replies with a knowing twinkle. Bush would rather be 
known as the first President by acclamation since Washington 
than as the guy who foisted Quayle on the G.o.P. in ’96. And 
instead of campaigning for months, our First Jock can spend 
all his time on tennis, golf and the Cigarette boat. 

The guru’s wisdom grips the hall. Within hours, new plac 
ards appear: AL GORE FOR VEEP; DICK GEPHARDT KNOWS 
HOW TO BE NO. 2; BILL CLINTON IS CUTER THAN 
DAN QUAYLE. Corporate jets supplied by 
Strauss’s legal clients fan out to fetch the 
prospects. The Democratic delegates re- 
joice; they have seen the future, and it is 
bipartisan. 

Totally implausible? Of course, but 
also perfectly-legal. The Draft Bush 
spoof is being circulated as black hu- 
mor by underemployed Democratic 
consultants. As it bounces around, the 
notion has acquired variations. (A Re- 

publics in spin: the Democrats try the 

ploy, but are so discombobulated that they 
nominate Tom Eagleton for Vice Presi- 
dent.) Given the Democrats’ performance in 
recent presidential clections, they could do far 


worse — By Laurence I. Barrett/Washington 
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It Shows. 


When you care, your hotels are 
monuments to comfort and luxury. 
Your rooms and all your facilities are 
well-appointed and distinctively 
designed. 

And, when you care, your cui- 
sine is nothing less than memorable. 
Everything prepared exceeds your 
guests’ expectations. 

Finally, when you care, your ser- 
vice is exceptional. Always attentive. 
Your entire staff goes out of its way 
to make your guests feel special and, 
of course, right at home. 

That’ the kind of care that goes 
into every Doubletree Hotel. And it 
not only shows, it shines. 

For reservations, call your travel 


professional or 1-800-528-0444. 
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aS s Angeles (2) ¢ Miami ¢ Monterey ¢ Nashville * New Orleans ¢ Orange County ¢ Palm Springs 


Pineatt * St. Louis ¢ Salt Lake City ¢ San Diego ¢ San Francisco ¢ Santa Clara ¢ Santa Rosa 


DOUBLETREE HOTELS Seattle (2) ¢ Temecula (Opens February, 1991) ¢ Tucson ¢ Tulsa (2) * Ventura ¢ Walnut Creek 


WHEN YOU CARE. IT SHOWS. Or stay with Compri Hotels by Doubletree. Call 1-800-4-COMPRI 




























At Toshiba, weve always believed that 
a computer that merely sits on a desk is a low- 
er form of a computer. That’ why five years 
ago we dedicated ourselves to making the 
most useful and therefore, the most powerful 
personal computers of all: 

Computers that you can use whenever 
and wherever you may need them. 

Computers that are there for you when 
you come up with an idea while youre pac- 
ing around the airport. 

Computers that are there for you when 
suddenly the client wants to make his five- 
hundredth revision. 

Computers that are there for you at 3:00 
A.M.when the business plan is due at nine. 

Because those are the times people can 
really use the power of computing, 

And thats why, in our opinion, any com- 
puter that cant work where and when people 
need it, just isnt advanced enough. 

\Xé invite you to learn more about why 
Toshiba is the leader in the next generation of 
personal computers. 

Just call us at 1-800-457-7777 for a com- 
plete product information kit. 


In Touch with Tomorrow 
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You can't help but notice it. Worse, you can’t help 
but breathe it. That brown-gray haze we've often 
come to call the air 2@ You know the major Wi Le 
cause: traffic. What you may not know: There ~~ 

are solutions that will let us drive without signifi- 
cantly polluting the air 2@- One of the best is natu- 
ral gas. Vehicles that run on clean natural gas 
reduce carbon monoxide and reactive hydrocar- 
bons by 80% — which helps reduce urban smog. 
2@ Someday, we may all be driving natural gas 
cars. Until then, natural gas is the ideal fuel for fleet 
———~) vehicles — buses, taxis, delivery vans, garbage 
: “trucks and the like — that return to a central depot 
every night to be fueled. 2 In fact, nearly 30,000 

natural gas vehicles are in place now. Thousands 

more soon will be, in order to comply with the 

U.S. Government's Clean Air mandate. We have the 

natural gas here in North America. We have the 


know-how. But most important, we have the need. 
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picket line—for a benign purpose: boning 
up for an appearance as a guest commen- 
tator on local television and radio news 
programs that night. One of the pickets al- 
legedly boasted that “me and Kaufman 
really screwed up the convention.” He lat- 
er said the comment was just a joke. 

Justice Department officials have 
warned lawyers for the Massachusetts 
Democratic Party that requests for deposi- 
tions by Kaufman’s White House co-work- 
ers may be met with claims of “Executive 
privilege.” The White House doesn’t want 
to talk about the case because Kaufman 
represents an awkward side of Bush’s per- 
sonality. The polite, ever congenial Presi- 
dent throughout his career has surrounded 
himself with political hardballers whom he 
counts on to say and do the nasty things 
that sometimes get politicians elected. For 
much of his career, Bush has begrudgingly 
gone along, even if the better angels of his 
nature have regrets about it later. 

Those regrets were conspicuous by their 
absence last week. Bush, who as Vice Presi- 
dent, made a profession out of going to fu- 
nerals, passed up the rites for Atwater to go 
bonefishing in the Florida Keys; he sent 
Dan Quayle to the South Carolina ceremo- 
ny and attended a Washington memorial 
service near the end of the week. Itwasacu- 
rious decision. Atwater, more than any oth- 
er person, was responsible for Bush's 1988 
election triumph and was, Barbara Bush 
once said, “like a son” to the First Family. 

Before he died, Atwater apologized to 
Dukakis and others for the harsh personal 
attacks and mudslinging that marked the 
1988 campaign—and were a hallmark of his 
career. “Mostly I am sorry for the way I 
thought of other people,” he said. That 
deathbed conversion had to be difficult for 
Bush. The President may harbor misgivings 
about the mudslinging of the campaign, 
much of which he opposed initially. “He 
and Mrs. Bush were always a little ambiva- 
lent about Lee,” said an official last week. In 
recent weeks Bush has chatted with unusual 
intimacy with at least one top aide about the 
personal price of politics. In public, Bush 
would say only that he found Atwater’s real- 
izations “interesting and enlarging.” 

For wecks, the former G.O.P. chair- 
man’s public recantation has seemed to 
echo in political circles. The Sawyer/Miller 
Group, a New York City-based political 
consulting firm, which recently lured for- 
mer Reagan political field marshal Ed Rol- 
lins, has sworn off political work. Even 
Atwater’s old firm, Black, Manafort, Stone 
& Kelly, has made a similar move. 

But however uncomfortable Bush may 
have been with Atwater’s public confes- 
sions, he cannot join in the redemption. 
The late C. Fred Chambers, an old Bush 
friend from Texas, once explained that the 
President was often willing to do what was 
necessary to “get to a position where he 
can do what he wants.” Bush may again 
have a need for a Lee Atwater, and Kauf- 
man might have to be drafted for the job. = 
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What Links These Six? 


a onald Reagan may still be a triumphant and beloved figure to the American 
people, but the historians who evaluate presidential performance have con- 
signed him to the cellar. In the first significant measure of his standing, scholars 
have rated Reagan “below average” —down with five other mediocrities such as 
Millard Fillmore and Franklin Pierce. 

Nearly 500 of the nation’s top history professors responded to the Murray- 
Blessing update survey on presidential performance. They placed Reagan 28th on 
a list that includes 37 of the 40 U.S. Presidents. William Henry Harrison, who died 
after a month in office, and James Garfield, assassinated after six months, were not 
ranked. George Bush, still at work, is not eligible. 

With six categories available, ranging from “great” (Lincoln, Washington, Jeffer- 
son, F.D.R.) to “failure” (Andrew Johnson, Buchanan, Nixon, Grant, Harding), 
Reagan was placed in the the next-to-last group. Reagan was outranked by Jimmy 
Carter and Jerry Ford (“average”) and topped only Nixon of the modern Presidents. 

The rating of Presidents has been serious business since Harvard’s Arthur 
Schlesinger Sr. made an informal tally among 50 colleagues in 1948. In 1981 Robert 
Murray (now retired) and Tim Blessing of Pennsylvania State University took up 
where Schlesinger left off. This week Blessing will walk bravely into a meeting of 
the Organization of American Historians in Louisville and deliver a paper on the 
new poll results. Reagan partisans will start to climb the walls. 

The historians gave Reagan low marks on nearly everything, from his mind 
(92% said he did not have the right intellect for the job) to Administration corrup- 
tion (exceeded only by Nixon’s government). He got little credit for ushering in a 
new era of prosperity but received most of the blame for the deficits and the 1981- 
82 recession. 

On foreign affairs, the rating was mixed. The scholars found Reagan's Middle 
East policy “a record of ineptitude” but applauded his handling of relations with 
the Soviet Union. Oddly, the academics approved of Reagan’s style of manage- 
ment and believed he had a rare knack for “getting people to follow him where he 
wanted to go.” Plainly, few of the professors liked where he went. 

Such a harsh and inclusive indictment will raise further questions about the par- 
tisanship and competence of the historians as well as about Reagan. Their judg- 
ments are strikingly out of phase with those of the electorate. “A crushing 91.8% of 
historians believe that the American people have overestimated Mr. Reagan,” 
writes Blessing. Put another way, the scholars think that the plain folks did not 
quite understand what was going on. . 
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By PHILIP ELMER-DEWITT 





n the eight years since it was founded, the 

Strategic Defense Initiative has poured 
$24 billion into various schemes for knock- 
ing down ballistic missiles, many of them 
dubious. But no Star Wars project seems 
more clearly—or appropriately—destined 
for the technological trash heap than the 
one that came to light last week. According 
to documents made public by the Federa- 
tion of American Scientists for the express 
purpose of torpedoing the scheme, the Pen- 
tagon has for several years been secretly de- 
veloping a new kind of booster rocket— 
code-named Timberwind—that would loft 
giant weapons into space on short notice. Its 
power source: an onboard nuclear reactor 
running at extremely high temperatures and 
spewing radioactive exhaust directly into 
the atmosphere. 

The idea behind Timberwind is simple. 
Just pump liquid hydrogen through a small 
nuclear reactor heated to several thousand 
degrees Fahrenheit. The liquid hydrogen is 
instantly converted to hydro- 
gen gas, which then blasts out 
ofa nozzle. The resulting thrust 
is two to three times as great as 
that generated in conventional 
rocket engines by the explosive 
mixture of hydrogen and oxy- 
gen. Much larger payloads 
could thus be lifted into orbit. 

That is the theory. In prac- 
tice, it’s more complicated. The 
| reactors must be built of mate- 

rials that are both lightweight 
and capable of withstanding ex- 
traordinary temperature 
changes, from several hundred 
degrees below zero to several 
thousand degrees above. To re- 
duce the risk of fatal melt- 
downs, the uranium fuel must 
be packed in tiny particles coat- 
ed with several layers of carbon 
alloy and carefully machined to 
very close tolerances. And be- 
cause the fuel gives off “hot” — 
| meaning radioactive —by- 
products, it is inevitable that 
| the escaping gas will pick up 
| some radioactivity on its way 
| out. 

These technological prob- 
lems may be solvable. Timber- 
wind proponents say cleanup 
systems could remove radioac- 
tive by-products before they 
are discharged into the air. Bet- 
ter still, the atomic engines 
would be handy on a manned 














‘Star Wars Does It Again 


In the latest dubious scheme for strategic-missile defense, the 
Pentagon is secretly building an atomic-powered rocket 


mission to Mars. Nonetheless, the pro- 
gram’s political problems may be insur- 
mountable. The 1979 accident at Three 
Mile Island shook America’s confidence in 
nuclear technology, and the Challenger ex- 
plosion dramatically demonstrated the vul- 
nerability of space launches. Not surprising- 
ly, many scientists are bothered by the idea 
of putting these two technologies together. 
In 1989, antinuclear activists, protesting po- 
tential “Chernobyls in the skies,” organized 
the first civil-disobedience demonstrations 
aimed at halting a U.S. space shot. Their 
target: NASA’s Galileo spacecraft, an inter- 
planetary scientific mission that used as its 
power source two radioisotope thermoelec- 
tric generators fucled by plutonium. In Oc- 
tober 1989, the Galileo launch went off 
without a hitch, despite the protests. 

As nuclear devices go, Galileo’s genera- 
tors were relatively innocuous. Thermo- 
electric generators are battery-like gadgets 
that use natural radioactive decay in their 
fuel cells to produce electric power. Tim- 
berwind’s engines, on the other hand, are 
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true nuclear reactors that split atoms and 
generate heat, using the same chain reac- 
tions that power atom bombs. Although 
modern nuclear engineering has virtually 
eliminated the risk of explosions and melt- 
downs in such reactors, the problem of dis- 
posing of radioactive wastes has not gone 
away. Nor has the stigma attached to nucle- 
ar reactors in general. “If anybody tries 
launching a reactor-powered rocket,” says 
Theodore Taylor, a veteran designer of nu- 
clear devices, “past demonstrations will 
pale by comparison.” 

So why is the U.S. so interested in Tim- 
berwind? The reasons date back to the ear- 
ly 1970s, when NASA, with the Pentagon’s 
blessing, decided to put the bulk of its re- | 
search funds into the reusable space shut- 
tle. Further development of conventional 
rocket boosters stalled. Now both agencies 
find themselves bumping into the limited 
payload capacities of the remaining rock- 
ets; NASA for hoisting its space station into 
orbit and the Pentagon for lifting its big di- 
rected-beam Star Wars weapons. The pro- 
posed nuclear-powered rockets would 
more than triple the payload of the U.S.’s 
most powerful booster, the Titan 4, from 20 
tons to more than 70 tons. 

Ironically, one of the projects killed in 
1972 to make way for the space shuttle was 
Project Rover, a 17-year, $1.4 billion effort 
to develop nuclear-powered rockets. More 
than a dozen prototype engines 
were built and tested. The 
same work in today’s dollars 
would cost $25 billion, But 
Rover was always viewed as a 
second-stage rocket that would 
be fired only after it was safely 
out of the carth’s atmosphere. 
Launching a nuclear rocket 
from the ground was deemed 
to pose unacceptable health 
risks. 

According to Steven After- 
good, a space expert at the Fed- 
eration of American Scientists, 
project Timberwind is still at an 
carly stage in its development. 
Fucl clements have been built 
and tested. Testing grounds 
have been selected in the Neva- 
da desert. The Defense Science 
Board has given the project its 
seal of approval. And plans 
| have been made to send a pro- 
totype rocket on a suborbital 
test flight over Antarctica and 
parts of New Zealand. All this 
was before the veil of secrecy 
had been lifted, however. Now 
that the word is out, and Con- 
gressmen have begun to stake 
out positions on either side of 
the issue, Timberwind is start- | 
ing to look like another one of 
those wacky Star Wars projects 
that will never get off the 
ground. —Reported by Bruce van | 
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Nevada farmer Higbee surveys a threatened irrigation pond 


Till the Well Runs Dry 


Hooked on growth and the splash of fountains, Las Vegas plots 
a water grab from rural Nevada and neighboring states 


By JEANNE MC DOWELL AS VEGAS 


| n Las Vegas the only sound that rivals 
the clink of coins is the rush of water. At 
the Mirage, a flashy hotel complex on the 
Strip, a cascading 39-ft.-high waterfall 
gushes 135 gal. per min. Fountains adorn 
the entranceways to banks, hotels and con- 
dominiums. Development communities 
market “waterfront living” on artificial 
lakes that sit like giant puddles in the mid- 
dle of the Mojave. Even the names— Mon- 
tego Bay, Shoreline Estates, The Lakes— 
reinforce the illusion that water flows 
abundantly in this desert oasis. 

That image has fueled growth and filled 
the coffers of the world’s most famous 
gambling mecca. But to people living in the 
surrounding rural counties, it is a symbol of 
the wastefulness and city-slicker hubris 
that have pitted them against Las Vegas in 
a bitter fight over the most precious re- 
source in the West. Faced with a drought 
and a water shortage that threaten future 
growth, Clark County, which includes Las 
Vegas, has applied for rights to all the unal- 
located underground water within its 
boundaries and surrounding Nye, White 
Pine and Lincoln counties. It is one of the 
biggest attempted water grabs in Western 
history. If it succeeds, rural residents fear 
that Las Vegas’ fortunes will grow while 
theirs dwindle. “If they control the water, 
no growth could happen without their ap- 
proval,” says Steve Bradhurst, a consultant 
hired by Nye County to organize the oppo- 
sition. “They could seal our fate.” 

Officials at the Las Vegas Valley Water 
District insist that they had no alternative 


in 1989, when they filed 146 applications 
for water rights with the state engineer. Ne- 
vada’s share of federally allotted water 
from the Colorado River cannot sustain 
growth in the booming oasis, which attracts 
5,000 newcomers a month. Thirsty Califor- 
nia, they argue, was positioned to jump in 
and stake a claim to the unused water. “It 
was our only Nevada source,” says Pat Mul- 
roy, general manager of the water district. 

Opposing the huge project is an unlikely 
alliance of ranchers and farmers, rural poli- 
ticians, environmentalists, Native Ameri- 
cans and federal agencies. More than 3,600 
protests have been filed with the state engi- 
neer, who begins hearings in a few months. 
No one knows exactly what the long-term 
impact of pumping so much water—Las Ve- 
gas has requested 200,000 acre-ft. per year 
(an acre-ft, is 326,000 gal., or enough to cov- 
er | acre with | ft. of water)—will be on the 
complex hydrologic system of the area. En- 
vironmentalists say excessive pumping will 
dry up springs and wetlands, threatening 
numerous endangered species, plants and 
wildlife from southeastern California to 
Utah. The Federal Government plans to 
deny Las Vegas permits to drill or transport 
water across its land until an environmental- 
impact statement is prepared. 

Even with the government's support, it 
will be a tough fight. Las Vegas is the seat 
of political and economic power in Neva- 
da. Sixty-five percent of the state’s 1.3 mil- 
lion people reside in Clark County. Devel- 
opment, gambling and tourism industries, 
which generate two-thirds of the state’s in- 
come, want the extra water. “If we develop 
the water, and spend the money, shouldn’t 
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On the famous Strip, the Mirage gushes 135 gal. every minute 


we have the control?” asks Clark County 
commissioner Paul Christensen. 

Such sentiments echo an enduring 
struggle over growth between rural and ur- 
ban communities throughout the West. 
Rural towns, which have watched political 
power shift steadily away from them—Las 
Vegas controls 36 of the state legislature’s 
63 seats—feel beleaguered and bypassed 
by urbanization. Taking water that flows 
under their land seems the final straw. 

In divvying up water, Western experts 
say, noneconomic contributions must be 
taken into consideration. “How do you 
place a value on that student-body presi- 
dent from a small high school who becomes 
a U.S. Senator?” asks University of New 
Mexico law professor Charles DuMars. 
“How do you include that into some rea- 
sonable process? If it’s raw power without 
process, people will die for that resource.” 

In Nevada the absence of such a pro- 
cess has sparked deep resentment among 
farmers and ranchers. “It’s a whole way of 
life, a piece of history,” explains Joe Hig- 
bee, who runs a 100-acre ranch in Alamo 
along with his son Vaughn. 

One of the biggest complaints of rural 
residents is that Las Vegas has not done 
enough to save the water it has. Per-capita 
water consumption in the metropolitan 
area has consistently been among the high- 
est of Western cities: 366 gal. daily com- 
pared with 200 gal. in Los Angeles. Recent 
restrictions have reduced Vegas’ consump- 
tion to 343 gal. 

While efforts at conservation have 
started to pay off, it is still practically a for- 
eign concept in this city of green golf 
courses and lush lawns. Even if Clark 
County gets the water from its rural neigh- 
bors, it must seriously begin to plan for 
growth and the water shortages that are 
likely to worsen throughout the West in 
coming decades. If it doesn’t, Las Vegas 
may be gambling its future away. 8 
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The Kennedy Boys’ Night Out 


An evening of carousing, an accusation of rape and talk of a 
botched investigation roil the wealthy’s favorite playground 





By MARGARET CARLSON 


| or Palm Beach, where the average 


house costs nearly $1 million and 
mutts have been known to snack on bis- 
cuits shaped like Bentley sedans, this had 
been a quiet season. The Trumps have split 
but are now too poor by local standards to 
make much of a splash. There had been no 
divorce to equal that of Peter and Roxanne 
Pulitzer, which featured cocaine, a trum- 
pet and a sexual threesome. 

Then the Kennedy clan arrived for 
what Senator Teddy called a “traditional 
Easter weekend” at the white stucco 
oceanfront mansion his father bought 
from Rodman Wanamaker in 1933. This 
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| The Kennedys’ oceanfront compound in Palm Beach; William Smith and his uncle at the dedi 


ists since Operation Desert Storm, reporters 
from as far away as Norway descended on the 
enclave, foraging for the most insignificant 
detail. One tabloid bid six figures for the al- 
leged victim’s story, and another handed his 
business card to a hospital employee with a 
note on the back promising “$500 for the 
name” of the woman who was treated. 

The only inside account of the evening 
came from the other woman who went 
home with the Kennedys that night: Mi- 
chele Cassone, a waitress. In one version, 
she says she, Patrick and the Senator sat 
and talked on the deck outside for a while. 
Later in the morning when she was alone 


| with Patrick, the Senator walked into the 


room. “He was dressed in just an Oxford 
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ication of the John F. Kennedy Library _ 


the least spoiled and least arrogant of the 
young Kennedys. Instead of entering a pro- 
fession where family connections make a dif- 
ference, he went to Georgetown University 
Medical School after graduating from Duke. 
He helped his mother in her arts program for 
the handicapped, and gave a eulogy so mov- 
ing at his father’s funeral earlier this year 
that he outshone Arthur Schlesinger Jr. 

But after the story surfaced, Smith virtu- 
ally disappeared, failing to show up for the 
second half of his medical-board exam on 
Wednesday. However, he did issue a state- 
ment through a family holding company, 
declaring, “Any suggestion that I was in- 
volved in any offense is erroneous.” When 
the Senator was stopped by reporters out- 
side a hearing in Boston on Wednesday, he 
said he was “obviously distressed” but to 
comment further would “not be appropri- 
ate.” Patrick Kennedy claimed he did not 
learn of the woman’s accusation until he 
read about it in the Florida papers as he was 
flying home Monday, but that was a day be- 
fore the first news accounts were published. 





After a season of boring content, police refusal to divulge details left plenty of room for gossips and journalists to snoop. 


year the weekend included a Good Friday 
night outing for the Senator, his son Pat- 
rick and nephew William Kennedy Smith 
at Au Bar, the club of the moment, where a 
mixture of old money, European quasi- 
royalty, young model-waitresses and the 
occasional male in a leather miniskirt boo- 
gic to loud music. Ted Kennedy sipped his 
usual, Chivas Scotch, until closing time at 
3:30 a.m., when the three men returned to 
the Kennedy compound. Two women they 
had met at the bar joined them. 

The next thing anyone knows for sure is 
that one of those women, a 29-year-old sin- 
gle mother, went to the police Saturday af- 
ternoon and said she had been raped in the 
predawn hours at the estate. She was taken 
to nearby Humana Hospital and treated for 
injuries that may have included a broken rib. 

The other thing known for sure is that the 
complaint turned Palm Beach into a media 
circus. In the greatest assemblage of journal- 
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phen Smith, William is described as one of 


shirt as far as I could tell,” Cassone recalls. 
“T couldn't see if he had shorts or what un- 
derneath, and I got nervous and decided to 
leave.”” Cassone says the investigator hired 
by the Kennedys seemed relieved by her 
recollection, however unflattering, since it 
distanced Kennedy from the alleged rape. 
Cassone’s statement comes as no sur- 
prise to those who have watched Edward 


Kennedy, a powerful and conscientious | 


Senator, become ever more reckless about 
drinking and chasing women half his age. 
A long magazine profile last year docu- 
mented several such occasions in uncon- 
tradicted detail. Rather than set an exam- 
ple for the third generation, the head of the 
family often looks to its members for com- 
panionship in his escapades. 

On Friday the cops finally broke their si- 
lence, naming William Smith as a suspect. 
The son of Jean Kennedy and the late Ste- 


For days, although they pledged coopera- 
tion, no Kennedy stepped forward to pro- 
vide the authorities with any information. 

So far, police handling of the case brings 
to mind the botched investigation of the 
death of Mary Jo Kopechne at Chappaquid- 
dick, when the Senator did not notify the po- 
lice until 10 hours later that he had driven off 
the bridge. The first reports about the case 
were inaccurate, yet the police did not pro- 
vide an accurate one. By the end of the week, 
police still had not questioned any of the 
Kennedys. Nor did they interrogate bartend- 
ers, parking-lot attendants or other potential 
witnesses until a week after the alleged 
crime. They delayed naming a suspect until 
Friday because, they said, they could not get 
a picture of Smith to show the victim for a 
definite identification—even though his vis- 
age had been splashed across newspaper 
front pages for days. —Reported by Cathy Booth/ 
Palm Beach 
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‘You have an assignment. 
Put together a 
weekly sales report on 
everything from power 
mowers to miter boxes. 
Cover current quotas 
vs. planned goals. 
Then list all POS data 
from retailers in North & 
Southeastern regions. 


And by the way, it has to 
be done by noon. 
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PowerPoint Microsoft Project 1 0 
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Our newest version of Microsoft 
Excel for Windows has its own unique 
brand of power and ease of use. 

A good example of this is our new 
Toolbar” It allows you to do things 
like add a row or column of numbers 
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Weekly Sales Report 





Consolidate regional worksheets. 

Total the sales report and then 
highlight regional sales. 

Summarize results to produce a 
topline report. 

Create my graphs and tables. 

Microsoft Word for Windows 

Get POS reports from Debbie. 


Open up weekly sales report tem- 
plate and start writing. 


Use the outlining feature to move 
forecasts to end of report. 


Get table from Microsoft Excel. 
Ask Bob to copy and distribute. 





3. Select a range of cells and instantly trans- 
Meet Donna for racquetball. , form dew into i aor right on your work- 
sheet. In just one step. 


According to our calculations 






And the menu bar is like the one 
you use in the Windows environment. 








2. Our exclusive outlining feature lets you collapse 

and expand your worksheet. Display and print 

ony eae he ee Se 
can automatically build an outline for you. 





Microsoft. Excel for Windows 





4. It’ easier to move to Microsoft Excel than 
thee ee 


youll be finished inno time. 


Edit View Insert Format — Utili 


Futura Condensed || 18 | 


With Word for Windows, what you see 
is what you get. It’s easy to mix words, 
pictures and numbers. And you can 
see what youre doing right on-screen. 

The ribbon in Word for Windows is 
like the Toolbar in Microsoft Excel. 
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updated chart from Microsoft Excel so you 
can focus on what you're writing 





Get POS reports from Debbie. = a nreacreriareanaenetonanel 
Open up weekly sales report tem- 
plate and start writing. 


Use the outlining feature to move a 
forecasts to end of report. IOC ee 


font © ES 


Get table from Microsoft Excel. See ae 
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Ask Bob to copy and distribute. 
3. With a simple copy and paste, you can move 


Meet Donna for racquetball. Microsoft Excel graphs and tables into your 
Word document. 


Because after all is said and 


Weekly Seles Report 
Merch 3, 1991 - March 9, 1991 
Topline Summary: 
(Sec weekly a mmery here) 
Hond Tools: 
(Text bern) 
| Light Power Tools: 
| 1. Word for Windows starts working even be- 
fore you do. Document Templates automati- 
_ cally set up headings, margins, even pull an 
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Weekly Seles Report 
Borch 3, 1991 - Merch 9 1991 





It visually represents commands and, 
as a result, reduces everyday format- 
ting to just one step. 

And, as promised, the menu bar is 
similar to the ones in the Windows en- 
vironment and Microsoft Excel. 
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2. Because Word for Windows is graphical, its 
easy to reorganize the flow of your documents. 
Just use the outlining feature. Simply collapse 
entire sections and drag them where you want. 





4. Word for Windows reads and writes files 
rom WordPerfect’and other popular programs, : 
so not a word is wasted. 11:00 


lone, its easier done than said. 











Doing a better job and getting it done faster 

a is the reason you started working with computers 

~~" in the first place. 

With the Microsoft Windows environ- 
ment and our Windows applications, the whole 
__ process is simpler and more straightfo : 

. Now that you've seen Microsoft Excel and 
Word for Windows in action, there’s even more you can do. 
Microsoft PowerPoint’ for Windows lets you create impressive 
presentation graphics easily. And Microsoft Project for Windows 
can help you manage your project plans, big or small. 

Call us at (800) 541-1261, Department Q05, for the name 
of your nearest dealer. Ask for a - ; 
demo.Then see what happens when Microsoft 


you put Microsoft to work for you. Making it all make sense 
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Putus toworkon 
your next assignment. 
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Floating 
Crap Games 


In Mark Twain’s day, riverboat 
gambling brought romance and 
roguery to the Mississippi Riv- 
er. Now Iowans are betting that 
it will bring tax revenues and 
jobs. Last week legalized float- 
ing casinos returned to the river 
for the first time in nearly a cen- 
tury. Three ships, the Diamond 
Lady, the President and the Ca- 
sino Belle, \eft from separate 
lowa port cities. They were 
loaded with slot machines, 
blackjack tables and roulette 
wheels as well as bettors who 
pay from $7.95 for a breakfast 


Spawning a 
Controversy 


People in the Pacific Northwest 
may love the Snake River sock- 
eye salmon, but they are also 
fond of the cheap hydroelectric 
power that makes utility rates in 
their region among the lowest 
in the nation. Soon they may 
have to decide which they love 
more. Eight power-generating 
dams built along the Columbia 
River since the late 1930s have 
fatally disrupted the path by 
which thousands of the salmon 
once swam 900 miles eastward 
from the Pacific Ocean to 


| spawning grounds in the Snake 


River basin. Last year fishery- 
service counters there spotted 
just one lonesome sockeye. 


Sockeye salmon similar to these once flourished in the Snake River 


American Notes 








In an attempt to save the 
fish, the National Marine Fish- 
eries Service proposed to have 
it added to the endangered and 
threatened species list. If the ef- 
fort succeeds—the 
might take a year—the Federal 
Government could order a 
costly diversion of water into 
the river to currents 
strong enough to push the 
young fish along their way to 
sea. That could also lead to a 
one-third jump in regional utili- 
ty rates and trigger another bat- 
tle like the one over the spotted 
owl, pitting environmentalists 
against those concerned about 
the economy. “Salmon are at 
the center of the Northwest cul- 
ture,” insists Robert Irvin, an 
attorney for the National Wild- 
life Federation. True enough. 
But so is cheap electricity. a 


create 





process | 


| Carrying high rollers, the Diamond Lady embarks up the Mississippi 





JUDGMENTS 


A Big Check 
From the IRS 


With April 15 at hand, it some- 
how seems fitting that the irs 
has a big payment to make. In 
what may be one of the largest 
awards ever levied against the 
agency, a federal judge in 
Houston ruled last week that 
the Federal Government must 
pay $10.9 million to Elvis John- 
son, a retired Galveston insur- 
ance executive. 

Johnson, now 69, sued the 
IRS in 1983, claiming that the 
agency had destroyed his career. 
Two years earlier, a federal 
prosecutor had promised not to 
disclose a plea bargain in which 
Johnson settled a $6,000 tax- 
evasion case. Instead the IRS 


Tragedy 
Strikes Twice 


Capitol Hill grieved last week 
when Senator Henry John 
Heinz III, 52, was killed in an 
airplane crash in Pennsylvania. 
A day later, Washington was 
once more stunned, when for- 
mer four-term Texas Senator 
John Tower, 65, and his daugh- 
ter Marian, 35, were among 
those who died in a commuter- 
plane crash near Brunswick, Ga. 

One of the Senate’s wealthi- 
est members, Heinz had been 
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cruise to $40 for a weekend 
jaunt. 

Iowa lawmakers approved 
riverboat gambling three years 
ago in the hope of creating jobs 
in shoreside communities hurt 
by the declining fortunes of local 
farm-equipment manufacturers. 
The state will get 20% of gross 
receipts and expects to take in 
$11 million annually. To head 
off criticism that the govern- 
ment is tempting people to bet 
the rent check, state lawmakers 
put limits of $5 on bets and $200 
on any gambler’s losses in a sin- 
gle day. Iowa will lose its mo- 
nopoly on floating crap games 
this summer, when gambling 
boats start leaving from the IIli- 
nois side of the river. a 


trumpeted details of the case ina 
press release. After that John- 
son was pushed out of his job as 
executive vice president of the 
American National Insurance 
Co., based in Galveston, Texas. 
The sweetest part of the award is 
that some of Johnson’s cash 
from the irs will be tax free. 






Johnson after his victory 


an unlikely champion of unions, 
the aged and the disabled. Af- 
ter retiring from the Senate in 
1984, Tower served as a U.S. 
arms negotiator and chaired 
the three-man presidential re- 
view board that probed the 
Iran-contra affair. In 1988, 
George Bush nominated him 
for Secretary of Defense, 
touching off a bruising fight be- 
tween Congress and the White 
House. Amid rumors of hard 
drinking and womanizing, Tow- 
er was voted down by the Sen- 
ate, 53 to 47, the first time in 30 
years that a President had been 
denied a Cabinet choice. a 
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How’s Your Pay? 








N o wonder they say it’s lonely at the 
top. Down here in the real world, as 
the country struggles to climb out of reces- 
sion, profits are flat at most companies. 
Unemployment jumped to 6.8% last 
month (it was only 5.2% last June), and 
thousands more workers face layoffs. Most 
people lucky enough to get raises last year 
had to be content with 5% or less. 

But few are pinching pennies up in the 
executive suite. As corporations begin to 
release their proxy statements and annual 
reports for 1990, many stockholders are 
getting steamed up reading about the fat 
raises and other payments their chief exec- 
utives raked in. Already making 160 times 
what average blue-collar employees re- 
ceive, chiefs of America’s largest compa- 
nies garnered pay hikes last year of 12% to 
15% as the economy nose-dived. Some 
CEO pay packages are so large, says Ste- 
phen O'Byrne, a compensation expert at 
the consulting firm Towers Perrin, that 
they “represent investment decisions on 
the order of building a plant.” 

At a time when millions of American 
workers are being asked to share the risks 


before those 1990 raises were handed out. 
Their counterparts in Canada, Europe and 
Japan made less than half as much, some- 
times while beating the pants off them in 
the marketplace. Studies indicate that 
most American CEOs seem able to demand 
raises at will, regardless of how good or bad 
a job they do. In many cases they get raises 
just because a counterpart at another firm 
did. Says Donald Hambrick, professor of 
management and organization at Colum- 
bia University’s Graduate School of Busi- 
ness: “They end up trying to outdo one an- 
other. So what you get is a circle of CEOs 
who propel one another's pay upward.” 
Blowing it by the board of directors is 
usually pretty easy. Often enough, bosses 
who get big raises return the favor by hand- 
ing out higher fees and benefits to the 
board, Says Graef Crystal, a professor at 
the Haas School of Business at the Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley: “Wherever 
| you find highly paid CEos, you'll find highly 
paid directors. It’s no accident.” At Coca- 
Cola, CEO Roberto Goizueta earned $10.6 
million in salary and stock in 1989, more 
than three times the average for CEOs of 








in pay-for-performance 
schemes—earning more 
when sales and profits 
rise and less when they 
do not— economists and 
shareholders are begin- 
ning to ask why the boss 
should be immune to re- 
ality. Says Dale Hanson, 
chief executive of the 
California Public Em- 
ployees Retirement Sys- 
tem, one of the largest 
U.S. pension-fund man- 
agers: “Our CEOs are 
being treated like phar- 
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Michael Eisner 











CEO since 1984 
Walt Disney 
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John Sculley 
CEO since 1983 


$3.2 mil. +22% 


Mostly munificent—and nearly risk-free—for U.S. chief executives. While 
a few companies reward the boss sensibly, many enrich him regardless of 
results. For workers, the opposite trend is taking hold: compensation tied 


_— 
to performance. If it makes sense for the troops, why not at the top? re 
{ORG 
a = | aohs. Shareholders are beginning to ques- | the 200 largest U.S. firms (his baal 
CEOs: No Pain, tion who's minding the store.” 1990 compensation: $11.2 mil- 
a Experts who study executive compen- | lion). His board members earned 
Just Gain sation say it’s about time somebody asked | $75,000 in cash and benefits, a 
those questions. CEO pay has been growing | solid 70% above the $44,000 aver- 
faster than sales and profits for years. The | age. At ITT, chairman Rand 
= chiets of the 200 largest U.S. companies re-_ | Araskog earned $6.4 million in 
By JANICE CASTRO ceived an average of $2.8 million in 1989, | 1989, more than twice the average ee, 


(his 1990 pay was $11.1 million), 
while his directors were paid 
$75,400. 

Hanson's $60 billion pension 
fund is one of many large institu- 
tional shareholders that are vigor- 
ously challenging the way CEOs 
are compensated. Last November 
Hanson’s group filed shareholder 
petitions demanding that ITT and W.R. 
Grace change their bylaws to increase the 
independence of the committees charged 
with setting compensation for the compa- 
nies’ chiefs. 

Directors may lack the gumption to cut 
salaries and cash bonuses, but the luxuriant 
stock grants they hand out to top execu- 
tives should provide strong incentives to 
improve a company’s health. Sometimes it 
works. Walt Disney CEO Michael Eisner, 
for example, has become one of the world’s 
highest paid executives partly through 
massive stock options. As Disney's share 


| price has risen, from a split-adjusted value 


of $14 in 1984, when Eisner took over, to 
$120.75 recently, Eisner’s wealth has ex- 
ploded. But with. stock appreciation like 
that, you won't hear 
many shareholders 
| complaining. 

The belief that stock 
incentives will inspire 
CEOs to drive compa- 
nics to greater heights is 
widely held. Stock 
awards to CEOs fall into 
three broad categories. 
Lif Stock options give the 
executive the right to 
buy shares at some fu- 
ture date for a fixed 
price, generally the 
share price on the day 
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the stock is granted. Restricted stock is 
free and can be collected after the CEO 
stays in office for a certain period of time, 
typically five years, regardless of his re- 
sults. Performance shares are similar to re- 
stricted stock, but the awards are linked to 
how well the company does rather than 
how long the CEO survives in power. 
Unfortunately, recent evidence shows 
that these incentives generally don’t work. 
Laudable in theory, their effect in practice 
is just the opposite of what’s intended. 
Berkeley's Crystal, a top compensation 
consultant, has done a complex computer 
analysis of these stock grants. In 1989 the 
average annual return on investment at 38 
large companies offering all three types of 
stock awards (including Bristol-Myers, 
Sara Lee, Unisys and Allied Signal) was 
11.3%, But at 215 companies that offered 
only two kinds of treats (including Morgan 
Stanley and Paramount), the return was 
12.7%, and firms offering only one (Disney 
and United Airlines) yielded 14.2%. Com- 
panies that offered none of these so-called 
incentives (Reebok and Leslie Fay) en- 
joyed the highest returns of all: 15.6% 
What went wrong? Many of these plans 
have no downside. Most people would 
agree that American Airlines chairman 
Robert Crandall has done a terrific job of 
building his carrier. He was awarded 
355,000 shares of restricted stock in 1988, 
with a market value at the time of $33.50 
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per share (total value: $11.9 million). He 
will get the stock for free if he is still in of- 
fice in 1996, But the board thinks so highly 
of him that it removed any hint of incentive 
from the award: if the stock price goes 
down, American will write Crandall a 
check to make up the difference. 


T he worst part about making a ton of 
money, of course, is that you have to 
pay taxes on it. But some boards try to 
cushion the blow of massive compensation 
by handing out extra checks to cover the 
taxes. In 1989 the Coca-Cola board award- 
ed a large block of stock to chairman 
Goizueta, plus a check for the amount 
owed in taxes. At Georgia Pacific, the 
board went one step further. After all, 
T. Marshall Hahn Jr. would also have to 
pay taxes on his consolation check, so the 
board cut him another check to cover the 
tax on the tax. 

As_ institutional investors and other 
large stakeholders begin to kick up a fuss 
about compensation extremes, more com- 
panies may look for a better way. At Disney, 
Eisner’s base salary is $750,000, well below 
average. It has not increased since 1984, and 
will not rise during the employment con- 
tract that takes him to 1998—an extraordi- 
nary arrangement. His bonus, if any, is a 
proportion of profits above a certain level. 
The deal earned him $11.2 million in 1990. 
Or consider the new plan in place at Becton 
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Chief executives of America’s 
largest companies made 160 times as 
much as the average blue-collar 
worker in 1989 


American CEOs typically make 
two or three times as much as their 


to 15% last year profits 0 
FORTUNE 500 fell 12% PS 
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Dickinson, the New Jersey pharmaceutical 
firm. Ceo Raymond Gilmartin last May re- 
ceived a stock grant of 30,000 shares at 
$63.13 apiece. But Gilmartin will make 
money only if Becton Dickinson’s stock out- 
performs the Standard & Poor’s 500 index. 
That’s an unusually stringent condition, but 
it reflects the uncontroversial belief that 
outperforming the market is the ultimate 
test of managerial skill. 

Could a modestly paid CEO possibly 
be any good? Conventional boardroom 
thinkers would scoff. Yet chief executives 
who make well below the average often 
turn in stellar results. In Charlotte, N.C., 
Nucor Ceo F. Kenneth Iverson takes per- 
verse pride in being one of the lowest paid 
chiefs of a FORTUNE 500 company. Iverson 
made about $525,000 in cash, bonus and 
stocks last year as head of America’s sev- 
enth largest steel company. He gets no 
perks: no annuities, no company jet, no 
car, not even a personal parking spot. He 
eats his lunch most days at Phil's, a deli 
in the local mall. Nucor has been profit- 
able for 25 years and has not laid off an 
employee since 1971. Maybe Iverson is 
underpaid, Certainly a growing number 
of shareholders in other firms would say 
that a lot of higher-paid CEos, many of 
them laying off workers and watching the 
stock sag, are just blowing one past the 
board. —Reported by Thomas McCarroll/ 
New York 
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Workers: Risks 
And Rewards 
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Wer you risk earning less in ex- 
change for the chance to earn more? 
U.S. companies are putting that question 
to a growing number of workers these days 
in hopes of engineering a revolution in the 
way everyone, from janitor to junior execu- 
tive, gets paid. The question lies at the 
heart of far-reaching new programs called 
pay-for-performance plans, which typically 
start with reduced base wages and salaries 
but reward employees with handsome bo- 
nuses for hitting production targets or 
meeting other goals. “This is the hottest 
area in compensation today,” says Steven 
Gross, a vice president of Hay Manage- 
ment Consultants. “Just about every major 
company is examining its pay 
strategy.” 

While employee-bonus 
plans have been around since 
the 1930s, the new programs 
surged in popularity during the 
past decade. Faced with a mas- 
sive loss of business to aggres- 
sive global competitors such 
as Japan and Germany, U.S. 
companies rushed to control 
labor costs and raise produc- 
tivity. The new plans help on 
both fronts, because firms that 
adopt them typically pay em- 
ployees bonuses only when 
they meet production targets 
or when corporate earnings 
rise. Moreover, companies of- 
| ten combine the programs with 
other approaches—such as en- 
couraging shop-floor teams to 





















>Workers under 


plan and carry out projects—that help give 
employees a sense of pride and participa- 
tion in their work. 

“Companies are saying, ‘I’m tired of 
paying simply for time,” notes John 
Hamm, vice president for compensation 
and benefits at Aetna Life and Casualty. 
“Now they are saying, ‘I want to pay for 
production.’ ”’ So many are saying it that 
35% of the FORTUNE 500 are experiment- 
ing with some form of pay-for-perfor- 
mance program, according to the consult- 
ing firm Sibson & Co.—up from 7% 10 
years ago. 

The roughly 4 million U.S. workers 
covered by such plans are living by the an- 
cient rule of markets everywhere: risk and 
reward go together. Unlike corporate 
chieftains, who often prosper no matter 
how their companies fare, workers in these 
programs may suffer painful cuts in income 
when times are lean. Uncertain pay can 
create problems when it comes to such 
mundane matters as applying for mort- 


Workers at Monsanto's chemical plant in Luling, La., can earn 
bonuses for meeting goals that include reducing injuries and 
preventing emissions from escaping into the air outside the plant 
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pay-for-performance plans 
typically earn from 10% less to 20% more 
than their jobs’ average pay 
> 35% of the FORTUNE 500 are testing 
variable-pay plans 


» Such plans cover about 4 million 
employees 
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gages, which usually demand predictable 
annual income—to say nothing of the im- 
pact of variable wages on one’s ability to 
pay back loans. But the payoff can also be 
great, allowing productive employees to 
make far more than their counterparts at 
other firms. In general, depending on job 
performance and the plan’s details, cov- 
ered workers may earn as little as 90% of 
the average salary for comparable jobs—or 
as much as 120%. 


he 160 workers at a new Corning ce- 

ramics plant in Blacksburg, Va., earn 
bonuses for, among other things, pulling 
blemished materials from assembly lines 
before they can go into kilns, While start- 
ing workers at the plant make $8.60 an 
hour, or about 40¢ less than those at Cor- 
ning facilities with traditional pay plans, 
the Blacksburg workers made at least an 
additional 72¢ an hour in bonuses last year. 
Three-quarters of that gain reflected the 
fact that workers met their production tar- 
gets, and the rest was pegged 
to improvement in the compa- 
ny’s financial results. 

With so much riding on 
their performance, employees 
at Blacksburg tend to be strict 
with themselves and one anoth- 
er. Notes Gail Simpkins, an 
assembly-line worker who 
earned $2,000 in bonuses last 
year: “People often say, “Watch 
what you're doing! If you're 
throwing away something you 
don’t have to, you're costing me 
money as much as you're cost- 
ing yourself money.’ ” 

Yet no matter how hard 
employees work, variable-pay 
programs expose them to the 
vagaries of the marketplace 
and chance. Workers at a 
Monsanto plant in Idaho that 
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She'll get you from 





Sydney to Bangkok to Budapest. 


And even help you pack. 
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A passion for perfection 


a 


Linda has been known to go out of her way when 
she makes a reservation. She not only gets you 
from point A to point B, she can also point out the 
weather, and if you'll need a sweater for cool 
nights or shorts for balmy days. Or she might 
advise you to pack something formal for that four- 
star restaurant in Milan. Now, we don't always 
expect Linda to go this far She does it because 
she wants to make your trip memorable. It's a 
desire shared by everyone at Lufthansa. We like 
to think of it as a passion. One you feel at 30,000 
feet or before you even leave the ground. A 
passion for perfection™ that ensures you the 
best flying experience possible. 


Lufthansa 
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If the experience of buying and owning a car 
hasnt changed much in over ninety years, why would 


Infiniti commit to changing it overnight? 













ththe simple should be part of asingle, completely satisfying 


(OS 4 experience. One that starts from the moment y¢ 
rience isn’t everything it should be. . walk into a showroom, and continues as long as 
And that seemed like reason enough. T; you own the car. 

So we changed the idea of just Which is why every Dealer, Sales Consulta 


selling cars, to the idea that a relation- and Service Technician [in fact, every dealership 
ship between buyer, car, and dealer employee] is required to complete the most con 


est drive, call 1-800-826-6500 


Perhaps it has something to do wi 


fact that most people think the expe- 
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hensive automotive training program in existence. 


They learn the cars, inside and out. And even more 
importantly, the demands and expectations of the 
luxury buyer. 

We also changed the way a dealership looks. Not 
just for the sake of beauty. But to achieve a simple 


elegance that’s quiet and relaxing. Because that’s the 








Infiniti warranty and service programs 

are considered the best in the business 

A 4-year/60,000 mile new vehicle limited 
warranty, with 6-year/70,000 mile limited 
powertrain warranty. Plus, roadside 
assistance and a free loaner car, whenever 


you make a service appointment 
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Every Infiniti dealership employee is required 








to comple te the most intensive automotive 





training program in the world. They learn to | 
understand the benefits of advanced technol 


ogy, as well as the value of a happy customer 











This is where it all begins. A quiet, comfort 
able place where you can consider the new 
standards of Infiniti luxury, performance 


and service. 








way people would rather shop for a luxury car. 

It’s all part of our commitment to the Infiniti 
Total Ownership Experience And a standard 
feature of every Infiniti Q45," G20" and M30” 
coupe or convertible. An idea that is changing, 
overnight, the experience of buying and owning 


acar. And we think you'll agree, for the better. 


WD INFINITI 








| Bet you never had them 


: \ like this before. 
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that with milk gives you the basic goodness 
of the 4 Food Groups. 

New Basic 4” Cereal. 

We have seen the future, and it tastes great!” 











mines and refines phosphorus earned 
more than $1,800 each in bonuses in 1989 
but only $255 last year when the facility 
had to shut two of its three furnaces for ex- 
tended maintenance and the economy 
stumbled into recession. Monsanto’s 
chemical plant in Luling, La., pegs bonuses 
to how well its 380 workers meet goals 
ranging from reducing on-the-job injuries 
to preventing air pollution. The employees 
earned $1,060 each in bonuses in 1989 but 
just $760 last year. 

Companies must guard against setting 
goals so high that they cannot be met. Val- 
voline, a Kentucky-based mak- 











sions in lieu of even minimal salary guaran- 
tees. “We have people making over 
$100,000 a year selling suits, and a lot get- 
ting between $30,000 and $60,000 selling 
shirts and shoes,” says Joe Demarte, vice 
president for personnel. (Recent employ- 
ee lawsuits against the company involve 
unionized clerks, not commission-carning 
salespeople.) The strategy has boosted 
Nordstrom’s sales volume and helped the 
company embark on an ambitious expan- 
sion plan at a time when rival retailers are 
shuttering stores. 

Young workers with little to lose may 





jobs in the U.S, Despite a decade of re- 
structuring, many companies remain des- 
perate to slash payrolls further and get 
more bang for their labor bucks. “People 
are beginning to understand that the world 
is moving ahead at a fast clip and that glob- 
al competition is so fierce that the future 
of American manufacturing industries is 
at stake,” says Lawrence Bankowski, the 
Ohio-based president of the American 
Flint Glass Workers Union, which has lost 
nearly half its 36,000 members during the 
past 15 years. Concurs Mike Rohret, a hu- 
man-resources manager at a Fisher Con- 
trols plant in Iowa that is test- 








er of oil additives, created a 
pay-for-performance plan for 
1,000 employees last year but 
then had to tell workers it 
could not afford to pay 
a bonus when the company 
missed its goal of $38 million in 
operating income. ‘People 
didn’t like it, but they under- 
stood it,” said Randy Powell, 
Valvoline’s human-resources 
manager. Partly to avoid re- 
peating the embarrassment, 
Valvoline lowered its earnings 
target to $30 million this year. 
If nothing else, the episode 
caught the workers’ attention. 
Powell said that before the 
new program, “if you asked 
employees, ‘What’s our 1989 
profits and what’s our 1990 
goal?’ they couldn't tell you. 
Today 900 people could tell 
you what our goals are.” 
Worker discontent has led 
some firms to jettison their 
programs. In a stunning rever- 
sal, Du Pont dropped a pay 
plan in February that experts 
had hailed as a landmark when 
the chemicals giant launched 
it just two years ago. Under 
the program, which covered 
20,000 workers in Du Pont'’s fi- 
bers group, employees would 
receive 6% lower basic pay 





At Corning’s ceramics 





$8.60 


Starting bourly 
wage in 1990 


$9.23 


Hourly mage 
including bonus 


plant in Blacksburg, Va., workers make 
less in base pay than their counterparts elsewhere but can earn 
bonuses that enable them to earn more 


ing a variable-pay plan: “If we 
didn’t manufacture here, we 
would have manufactured in 
Singapore.” 

A wave of layoffs last week 
provided fresh evidence of just 
how vulnerable jobs can be. 
CBS said its profits fell 73% in 
the first quarter, to $23.3 mil- 
lion, and announced plans 
to dismiss 400 workers. In Bos- 
ton GTE said slack defense 
spending meant layoffs for 500 
of its workers at a unit that 
makes military communica- 
tions equipment. Grumman 
said the slowdown will force it 
to cut 1,900 jobs. In Baltimore, 
insurer USF&G said it will re- 
duce its work force by 1,900 | 
positions. 
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Y: some experts doubt that 
most U.S. workers will 
ever fully accept pay-for- 
performance plans in_ their 
present form. “There has to be 
an acceptance of a downside 
risk, and that seems to be the 
stumbling block,” says Charles 
Peck, a senior research asso- 
ciate at the New York City- 
based Conference Board. 
“This is true of everybody— 
executives too. People want 
money or more money. They 





than their counterparts else- 

where in the company after a phase-in pe- 
riod. But workers could recoup the differ- 
ence in bonuses if the fibers group met its 
profit goals, and they stood to receive an 
additional 6% for surpassing those goals. 
Nonetheless, nervous employees balked at 
putting so much of their wages at risk— 
especially when they saw the group's prof- 
its suffering in the recession. When Du 
Pont tried to modify the plan to give em- 
ployees a choice of how much income to 
risk, federal regulations made the move 
impractical. 

Variable-pay plans often fare better in 
service industries where workers are accus- 
tomed to commissions or other forms of 
nonfixed compensation. Seattle-based 
Nordstrom, an upscale department-store 
chain, pays its sales force straight commis- 





gladly embrace incentive plans. Long John 
Silver’s, a Kentucky-based chain of 
seafood shops, launched a pay-for- 
performance program last October at its 
1,000 company-owned stores. The plan, 
which encouraged employees to increase 
store business by suggesting that customers 
order such items as a king-size drink or a 
slice of pie, worked so well that some em- 
ployees boosted their wages more than 75¢ 
an hour during the first quarter, from 
about $4.25. Says Wendy Lane, 23, a res- 
taurant worker in St. Clairsville, Ohio, who 
added $70 to her paycheck in March: “All I 
had to do was a little bit more to make our 
guests happy. What it all comes down to is 
that the bonus was a real motivator.” 

Some industries see pay for perform- 
ance as one of their best bets for keeping 





don’t want less.” 

A. pay-for-performance plan brings 
workers and companies a step closer to be- 
ing partners—and the only way partner- 
ships work is through trust. Contends Mare 
Wallace, a management professor at the 
University of Kentucky: “Where employ- 
ces believe their managements, they are 
willing to put a tremendous amount at risk | 
to make the business go.” Gaining the trust 
of workers isn’t quick or easy; it gencrally | 
requires a concrete demonstration of con- 
fidence in them by giving them more au- 
thority and freedom. Many companies 
might hesitate to take that chance. But if 
they want the benefits of a successful pay- 
for-performance plan, it’s the only way. For 
employers, as for workers, risk and reward 
go together, —Reported by Tom Curry/ 
Chicago and Kathryn Jackson Fallon/New York 
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Enjoy fetta good taste with your good judgmen 


Bacardi ® rum, made in Puerto Rico. 
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ENTERTAINMENT 
Dances with 
Debt 


What movie studio wouldn't be 
dancing in the streets with films 
like The Silence of the Lambs 
and Dances with Wolves to its 
credit? Answer: Orion Pictures, 
the studio that released both 
hits. The Jodie Foster thriller 


and the Kevin Costner western | 


come at the end of a losing 
streak that has lasted more than 
two years and helped run up 
$500 million of debt with such 
busts as The Hot Spot, State of 
Grace and Valmont. So even 
though Lambs and Wolves to- 
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CREDIT 


When the Price 
isn’t Right 


Thanks to the invention of the 
credit card, no American is too 
poor to acquire a small fortune 
in debt. U.S. consumers were 
carrying $279 billion in obliga- 
tions on their credit cards as of 
February. To exploit that vast 
market, credit-card companies 
are offering ever more imagina- 
tive inducements to pull out the 
plastic. 

Latest example: Citibank, 
which last week announced 
“Citibank Price Protection” for 
its 30 million MasterCard and 
Visa holders. The program 
guarantees that if you buy 
something with a Citibank card 
and see the item advertised at a 
lower price within 60 days, Citi- 


head of the wolves, Orion struggles despite hits like Costner’s 





Business Notes 


gether have grossed a stellar 
$230 million, Orion is strug- 
gling to keep the wolves from 
the door. 

To attract new investors, the 
studio last week disclosed plans 
for a “major capital or financial 
restructuring” and an executive 
shake-up that pushed chairman 
and octogenarian co-founder 
Arthur Krim into an essentially 
powerless position. Such ac- 
tions may not be enough. Ori- 
on’s upcoming releases look 
weak—and the studio is so 
hungry for cash that last month 
it sold its most promising new 
picture, a movie version of TV’s 
cult hit The Addams Family, to 
Paramount at a loss. 


bank will refund the difference. 

Not surprisingly, the deal 
comes with a number of restric- 
tions. The lower price must be 
documented with a bona fide 
print advertisement, and Citi- 
bank’s generosity has limits: no 
more than $250 for any individ- 
ual claim or $1,000 in total 
claims in any year. 

Will the come-on be expen- 
sive for Citibank? Maybe, but 
don’t worry. According to the 
Nilson Report, a California- 
based industry newsletter, the 
company made $600 million in 
pure profit from its credit-card 
business last year, far more 
than from all its other opera- 
tions combined. For competing 
issuers as well, credit cards are 
still so temptingly profitable 
that more customer-pleasing 
promotions are almost certain- 
ly on the way. " 
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ANNUAL REPORTS 


The Best of 
Buffett 


Pssssst! Wanna look at the hot- 
test read in town? Then snap up 
a copy of the Berkshire 
Hathaway Inc. annual report. 
While the title suggests a pas- 
tiche of dry statistics and com- 
mercial puffery, connoisseurs 
of corporate entertainment ca- 
gerly await cach year’s ver- 
sion—particularly the plain- 
spoken chairman's letter, writ- 
ten by superinvestor Warren 
Buffett. In the Omaha-based 
holding company’s 1990 edi- 
tion, released last month, the 
author quotes such thinkers as 
Woody Allen, Bertrand Russell 
and Buffett's four-year-old 
granddaughter Emily, while 
characteristically mocking his 
own financial acumen. 

“Your Chairman displayed 
exquisite timing,”’ he writes 
about his purchase of a large 
stake in USAir. “I plunged into 
the business at almost the exact 


SAVINGS AND LOANS 


The Follies 
Go On 


“I thought the judge was very 
fair,’ remarked former Dallas 
thrift owner Don R. Dixon last 
week. Fair and then some. Dix- 
on was convicted last December 
on federal charges that he used 
funds from his Vernon Savings 
& Loan $2 million to pay for a 
California beach house and 
$10,000 for prostitutes for board 
members. Though Vernon's for- 


1991 











| Vernon's Dixon: 23 counts, 20 months 


The sage of Omaha 


moment that it ran into severe 
problems.” Buffett also notes 
his purchase since late 1989 of 
$440 million of RJR Nabisco 
junk bonds. A crazy invest- 
ment? He acknowledges that 
he’s leery of new issues of junk 
bonds (“The only time to buy 
these is on a day with no y in 
it”), but the RJR bonds have 
been traded for a while—and 
Buffett says their market value 
has increased $150 million 
since he bought them. s 


mer chairman, Woody Lemons, 
had been sentenced to 30 years, 
US. district court Judge A. Joe 
Fish gave Dixon only five years, 
pointing out that the jury had 
not found him responsible for 
Vernon’s $1.3 billion failure. 
Dixon could be paroled after 
serving only 20 months in a 
minimum-security prison within 
commuting distance of his 
home. 

As the curtain fell on one 
act of the S&L follies, it went 
up on another. The Resolution 
Trust Corporation, the govern- 
ment’s thrift-policing 
agency, filed a claim in 
federal court against the 
giant Cleveland-based 
law firm Jones, Day, 
Reavis & Pogue. The 
RTC seeks more than 
$50 million in damages, 
citing Jones Day’s al- 
leged “endorsement of 
and/or acquiescence in” 
the actions of Charles 
Keating and his asso- 
ciates at California’s Lin- 
coln Savings & Loan, the 
nation’s most spectacu- 
larly failed thrift. Jones 
Day denies all charges. m 
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| best of the Times's 900 edi- 


Hello, 


Fresh from its triumphant war coverage and sporting 
Angeles Times positions itse 


By SUSAN TIFFT 


alifornia may be the land of health 

and fitness, but even the well-toned 

gods and goddesses of the Golden 
State are respectful when they heft the 
Sunday edition of the Los Angeles Times. 
Swathed in plastic or tied with string, the 
paper contains an average of 444 ad- and 
information-packed pages, , 
and most weeks weighs in at : 
more than 4 Ibs. On April 7 & 
readers unfurled their pa- 
pers to find a handsome ad- & 
dition: a redesigned, up- 3 
scale Sunday magazine 3 
bursting with national ads 
and feature-length stories 
calculated to showease the 
tors, reporters and 
photographers. 

The face-lift of the Sun- 
day Los Angeles Times 
Magazine is just the latest 
indication that the 
somnolent flagship of the 
Times Mirror Co. ts post- 
tioning itself to challenge 
the nation’s most highly re- 
garded newspapers —the 
New York Times, the 
Washington Post and the 
Wall Street Journal —for vis- 
ibility, influence and pres- 
tige. With a daily circula- 
tion of 1.2 million, the L.A. 
Times is already the largest 
metropolitan paper in the 
US., outstripping the daily 
New York Times by 88,000 


once 





416,000. Its profits for 1991 






and the Washington Post by 


are projected to top $110 
million, double that of the 
New York Times. With its frequent scoops, 
informative graphics and emphasis on 
analysis of world and national events, the 
Times is a paper that is improving in dra- 
matic ways 

That was abundantly clear during the 
Persian Gulf war, when the Times won 
widespread praise for running hard-hitting 
stories that clashed with upbeat military as- 
sessments. The paper was the first to reveal 
that most of the munitions used in the war 
were not smart bombs but unguided ones 


that all too often missed their target. It also 
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If to challenge the reigning 


Press 


disclosed possible defects in the Bradley 
fighting vehicle and chronicled a Navy ad- 
miral’s stepped-up efforts to weed out lesbi- 
ans. Moreover, at the peak of the crisis, the 
Times had the financial muscle to put 17 
correspondents in the gulf—five more than 
the New York Times and seven more than 
the Washington Post. “They had superlative 


coverage,” says Everette Dennis, executive 





Sweetheart! Get Me Remake! 


a refurbished design, the Los 
journals of the East | 


top-ranking Soviet officials each day. 
In the U.S., however, the Times's visi- 
bility is still largely confined to the West 
Coast. The paper is hard to come by out- 
side California, and there is no talk of a na- | 
tional edition. Hence, although the paper 
maintains a highly respected 57-person bu- | 
reau in the nation’s capital, it is not yet con- 
sidered by Washington insiders to be in the 





director of the Gannett Foundation Media 
Center at Columbia University. “It was 
imaginative, with a great deal of depth.” 
With 27 foreign and 13 domestic bu- 
the L.A. Times is well situated to 
and 


reaus, 
compete aggressively for international 
national news. Every Tuesday the paper 
produces a supplement called World Re- 
port that attempts to make sense of foreign 
affairs with sprightly analytical pieces and 
bright graphics. To ensure that the Times's 
voice is heard in Moscow, the paper hand 
delivers a digest of news and editorials to 
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Editor Coffey: an aggressive, hands-on manager with an eye for 


innovation and an ear for “literary journalism” 
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same must-read category as its three major 
national competitors. “It’s a presence,” 
says Bill Monroe, editor of the Washington 
Journalism Review, “But it’s in the wings 
because it’s not available at the doorstep.” 

That low profile frustrates Times 
Washington reporters, who put in a longer 
day than their peers, owing to the addition- 
al three hours of reporting time they gain 
because of their Pacific-time deadlines. 
The extra effort frequently translates into 
journalistic upsets. “We have more drive 
and ideas than the other papers,” declares 
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GARBAGE 


The bottle may be empty, yet 
it’s anything but trash. In fact, this 
empty bottle is actually full of 
potential. Thanks to recycling. 


Over 20% of all plastic soft 
drink containers are already 
being recycled into additional 
consumer and industrial products 
-and the demand for recycled 
plastic is growing. 

At Du Pont, we're making sure 
this growth continues. Together 
with Waste Management Inc., 
we've pioneered the country’s 
largest and most comprehensive 
plastic recycling program. In this, 
its first year, the operation will 
recycle more than 80 million 
pounds of plastic. 

With recycling, we believe that 
plastic will be increasingly appre- 
ciated for filling valuable human 
needs instead of valuable land. 


At DuPont, our dedication to 
quality makes the things that make 
a difference. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING. 











PLAN YOUR ESTATE NOW SO IT DOESN'T 
FALL TOO FAR FROM THE TREE. 


If you thought you could leave the task of estate 
planning to some time in the distant future, think again 
lo protect more of your assets for your heirs and pay 
less in estate taxes, you need to jump into it right now 

The New England can help you to preserve your 
estate just the way you want it.One of our representa- 
tives will work with you, your accountant, and your 
lawyer to reduce your estate taxes and increase your 
family’s financial security. And provide you with the 
very best in estate planning products - from 
Survivorship Life to traditional, universal, and 
variable life insurance 

For our free and informative brochure 
on estate pla » call 1-800-662-2448, 
Ext. 221. Because in order to protect your 
future, you need to plant the seeds today 

The New England. Your Financial Partner, 

Your Financial Future. 
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Washington bureau chief Jack Nelson, 
who helps promote the paper by appearing 
regularly on the pss talk show Washington 
Week in Review. Indeed, it was Nelson who 
filed an enterprising story on Dec. 28 as- 
serting—presciently, as it turned out—that 
President Bush would start bombing Iraq 
soon after the Jan. 15, 1991, deadline for 
pulling out of Kuwait. 

If the Times's new honchos have their 
way, the paper's lack of recognition up and 
down the Northeast corridor will not last 
much longer. The twin engines behind the 
paper’s new thrust are Times Mirror presi- 
dent David Laventhol, 57, who added the 
title of Times publisher in 1989, and Shelby 
Coffey III, 45, who arrived as deputy asso- 
ciate editor in 1986, via the Washington 
Post and the Dallas Times-Herald, and was 
named editor and executive vice 
president in 1988. Together the 
West Coast transplants have set 
themselves a daunting task: trans- 
forming a respectable, gray news- 
paper into a journal that appeals 
to readers in ethnically diverse 
Los Angeles and its sprawling en- 
virons while also capturing an 
élite national audience of opin- 
ion makers. “The philosophy of 
what we have been doing,” says 
Coffey, “has been to look at 
each element of the paper and . 
say, ‘How could we make it better? 
Are there new approaches to be 
taken?’ ” 

That innovative spirit is readily ap- 
parent. To make the paper more ap- 
pealing to younger readers with televi- 
sion-era attention spans, Coffey 
began slashing the long, unfocused 
stories that were once the Times's 
trademark. To encourage reporters to 
concentrate on the craft of writing, he 
breathed new life into “Column 
One,” a Page One spot that each day 
showcases an example of what Coffey 
calls “literary journalism.” 

Last fall, in concert with publisher 
Laventhol, Coffey freshened the 
paper's look. The overhauled design 
was promoted in ads as a “new, faster- 
format Los Angeles Times.” Today 
most pieces carry quick-scan sub- 
heads that summarize the story’s main 
points, and the paper's second page 
features an illustrated index with bite- 
size nuggets that inform readers what 
each story is about and guide them to the 
appropriate page. 

Coffey also brought the skills of a 
hands-on manager to a newsroom that 
badly needed it. At times there had been so 
little coordination among the paper's 
many news and feature departments that 
three different reporters from three differ- 
ent sections sometimes showed up to cover 
the same event. Coffey tightened editorial 
controls and got personally involved in di- 
recting local and national coverage. To 
provide incentives for better performance, 
















Publisher 





he started a program of monetary rewards 
for innovative work. 

Detractors complain that the thick Cal- 
endar section, which chronicles L.A.’s 
giant entertainment industry, too often 
contains adoring, uncritical reporting of 
Tinseltown’s stars and moguls. Some staff- 
ers charge that Coffey, who is friendly with 
Hollywood heavies like Disney’s Michael 
Eisner, holds or softens stories that might 
damage his connections. A story about film 
executive Jerry Weintraub’s financial trou- 
bles and alleged drug use, for instance, lan- 
guished in the Times’s computer and ran 
only after the Wall Street Journal published 
its Own version. 

Coffey denies that his relationships col- 
or how Calendar is edited; instead, he 
points to the hard-nosed pieces he has pub- 

lished detailing the 
behind-the-scenes 
negotiations that 
went into the Matsu- 


shita buyout of MCA and Sony’s purchase 
of Columbia Pictures. Coffey boosters con- 
tend that Calendar’s emphasis on profiles 
and reviews simply makes the section more 
competitive with the highbrow arts and 
culture section of the New York Times, 
which began circulating its national edition 
in Los Angeles in 1988. 

The paper's fevered push for national 
and international recognition has inevita- 
bly made local reporting something of a 
stepchild. Events far from home are some- 
times covered with more energy and objec- 





: a low-key West Coast transplant 
who brightened the paper and its Sunday magazine 










tivity than those in the Times's own back- 
yard. Last year, for instance, the Times 
made headlines nationwide when its pre- 
mier profile writer, Bella Stumbo, quoted 
Washington Mayor Marion Barry making 
disparaging remarks about Jesse Jackson 
and threatening to cut off his political ene- 
mies “at the kneecaps.” Yet a year earlier 
the paper was slow to run stories on Los 
Angeles Mayor Tom Bradley's question- 
able financial dealings. 

The paper's editorial page has taken 
the same measured approach to the recent 
scandal surrounding a videotaped police 
beating. In the month since the incident, 
the paper has run as many as six stories a 
day, from long “Column One” pieces on 
group violence to two Times Mirror polls 
showing deteriorating support for police 
chief Daryl Gates. It was not until Coffey 
and other editors interviewed Gates and 
published what he said, however, that the 
editorial board ran a cautious editorial 
calling on the chief to resign. 


T: death in 1989 of the Los 
Angeles Herald-Examiner, the 
Times's major competitor, has 
helped boost the paper’s daily circu- 
lation to a record high. But like ev- 
ery newspaper in these recessionary 
times, the Times sees clouds forming 
on its economic horizon. For more 
than two decades, it has waged a 
costly battle for suburban and San 
Diego readers, wooing them with re- 
gional editions of the Times, each 
tailored to local audiences by an on- 
site staff. While publisher Laventhol 
says he has no intention of ceding 
these outposts to entrenched region- 
al and local newspapers, the Times 
has shelved ambitious plans to ex- 
tend its reach into Northern Califor- 
nia, the Northwest and, eventually, 
the Pacific Rim. 

The belt tightening also includes a 
tough new travel and hiring policy and 
the cancellation last February of the 
afternoon edition of the Times. But 
compared with those of many papers, 
the financial constraints are modest. 
In the past year the Times has opened 
new bureaus in Berlin, Brussels and 
Budapest, and has somehow found 
enough cash to lure talent from na- 
tional magazines and newspapers. 

What will the aggressive, energetic 
upstart from the West Coast do next? Cof- 
fey will not say, but it is clear that the pa- 
per’s plans are boundless. “I don’t think 
there will come a day when a voice like roll- 
ing thunder comes out of the sky and says, 
“This is the best newspaper,’ ” he says. “Be- 
cause the day that happens is the day some- 
body starts gaining on you.” One thing is 
certain: the Los Angeles Times will not re- 
lax into its old complacency—at least not 
while Laventhol and Coffey are at the 
helm. — Reported by Edwin M. Reingold/ 
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In the past, everyone knew the rules. If you 
wanted serious, flat-out performance, you got a 
manual transmission. If you didn’t want all that 
shifting, you got a nice, laid-back automatic. 

Fortunately, Bob Downs and his team of 








Saturn engineers had a slightly different vision. 
«¢This is what you get when a bunch of 
hard-core performance enthusiasts design an 
automatic transmission.)) 
The result is a new electronically controlled 
automatic that performs in ways no conventional 


THE PERFORMANCE 
OF THE SATURN FOUR-SPEED 
AUTOMATIC TRANSMISSION 
is enhanced by a built-in 
microcomputer. It 
continually monitors 
engine speed, controls 
clutch pressure and adjusts 
shift feel, as you drive. 
It also considers climate, 


road and altitude factors | 


to deliver smoother, 
cleaner shifts in virtually 
every driving situation. 


automatic can. Like clocking zero to 
sixty within 0.5 seconds of a manual 
in an SL2. While delivering shifts so 
smooth they’re best described as 

being somewhere between invisible 


and almost transparent. All 14 


the stuff that’s never been in the rules. SATURN. 
But which could have been predicted. Since 
rewriting the rules is what Saturn is all about. 


A sip ae bei of EORSANy: A DIFFERENT KIND Of CAR. 


u'd like to kne 


about Saturn, and our sedans and coupe, ple all us at 1-800-522-5000 








| n the still, blue morning air 150 ft. | absolutely dumbfounded. The whole con 


above the town of Fort Lupton, Colo., 
two men float in a hot-air balloon. One 
lashes a strong rubber cord to the midsec- 
tion of the other, Fred Kaemerer, 23, a 
| Denver engineer, who grimaces like a con- 
demned man. When the countdown rings 
out—“Three! Two! One!’’—Kaemerer 
swan-dives headfirst over the edge of the 
gondola. Although it lasts only seconds, 
| the 60 m.p.h. plunge seems to take forever. 
But the real kick is yet to come. Just as 
Kaemerer hurtles to within a few feet of 
the earth and a terrifying impact, the cord 
stretches taut, recoiling him skyward like a 
rocket. 

Call it a thrill, or call it crazy. Just don’t 
call bungee jumping illegal—that is, if the 
right kind of platform is involved. For years 
| determined aerialists risked arrest by hurl- 
ing themselves off bridges. Then a few dis- 
| covered cranes, which are perfectly legal 
but hard to find. Now in Colorado bungee 
jumping is readily accessible. Leapers of 
faith can visit Clear Creek County, where 
officials have approved a 140-ft.-high bun- 
gee-jumping tower on public land 30 miles 
west of Denver. A county over, in Fort 
Lupton, the Federal Aviation Administra- 
tion is expected this week to certify Adren- 
aline Adventures to operate hot-air bal- 
loons modified for jumping —the first such 
official seal of approval. Applications from 
other firms are certain to follow. Bungee 
lovers in Colorado and California have 
been operating uncertified balloons for 
more than a year. 

Surprisingly, no critics turned up at the 
Clear Creek hearing last February at which 
county commissioners unanimously ap- 
proved a two-year special-use permit to al- 
low construction of the 140-ft. tower on land 
zoned for mining. “I expected hordes of 
people to come out against this, but the 
| only concerns were about transportation 

and parking,” says Carl Finocchiaro, pre- 
sident of Bungee Jumping Colorado, “I was 
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Bungee Jumping 
Comes of Age 


Determined daredevils once made their madcap 

leaps in the dead of night to avoid authorities. Now 

in parts of the U.S. they leap with impunity from hot- 
air balloons and 140-ft.-high towers. 








cept of bungee jumping was supported.” | 

This is welcome news for those who | 
stand to profit. Start-up firms charge $50 to 
$90 per jump and expect to attract as many | 
as 100 jumpers per week. “The best moun- 
tain climbers anywhere live here,” says 
Doug Hase, 23, president of Adrenaline 
Adventures. “Bungee jumping just fits in 
with the Colorado aura.” One-fifth of his 
jumpers come back for more. Says Hase: 
“It’s a huge sense of accomplishment after 
completing a jump.” 

The first jumpers in the U.S. practiced 
in the California Sierras, diving from 
bridges spanning river gorges. Since bridge 
jumping is illegal throughout the country, 
these aerial pioneers usually staged jumps 
early in the morning or late at night to 
evade local sheriffs, hustling their gear be- 
neath wraps whenever headlights ap- 
proached. In 1988, after a pair of Califor- 
nia engineers opened a commercial—but 
unlicensed —jumping outfit near San Fran 
cisco, bungee madness began to catch on in 
America, following the lead of New Zea- 
land, Australia and France. “The first time 
I jumped, I was terrified,” admits Emily 
Trask, 25, a Denver financial consultant 
and veteran of 15 jumps. “It’s a great time, 
a natural high.” 

It’s also a high-risk exploit. Unlike most 
sports, bungee jumping allows zero margin 
for error. Ina free fall, a mistake or an equip 















































































































ment failure would almost certainly mean a 
jumper’s doom. But talk to any bungee en- 
thusiast, and he'll tell you about the chills and 
thrills—not the spills. _—By David E. Thigpen. 
Reported by Joni H. Blackman/Denver 


Letting go is the hardest part: veteran aerial 
artists like the woman at right confidently 
perform graceful swan dives and flips froma 
tethered hot-air balloon, while less 
experienced jumpers, far right, would rather 
not look as they step out of the gondola into 
the blue yonder 
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__— Milestones 


SEEKING DIVORCE. Nick Nolte, 50, hulking 
actor whose 20 feature films include 48 
HRS. and Down and Out in Beverly Hills; 
and Rebecca Linger Nolte, 33, a former 
model; after seven years of marriage, one 
child; in Los Angeles. 


SUSPENDED. Daryl Gates, 64, embattled 
Los Angeles police chief; for 60 days with 
pay; in Los Angeles; by the city’s police 
commission. Gates, who has headed the 
department for 13 years, has become the 
focus of controversy over the videotaped 
beating of black motorist Rodney King by 
nightstick-wielding white policemen last 
month. His suspension came two days after 
Mayor Tom Bradley called on Gates to re- 
sign. “I feel that I have been disgraced and 
defamed,” says Gates, who plans to fight 
the suspension in court. 


CHARGES DROPPED. Against Floyd Flake, 
46, three-term New York Congressman, 
and his wife Margarett Flake, 42; for em- 
bezzlement and tax evasion; in New York 
City. The government accused the Flakes 
of pilfering $75,000 from funds intended 
for an apartment complex for the elderly 
sponsored by the New York City church 
where Flake is pastor. The Flakes denied 
the charges, which the Rev. Jesse Jackson 
and other African-American leaders 
claimed were an example of selective pros- 
ecution of black politicians. Flake prom- 
ised to pay any back taxes he may owe to 
the Internal Revenue Service. 


RELEASED. Pete Rose, 49, former Cincin- 
nati Reds player and manager banned 
from baseball for life in 1989 for gambling 
on the game and convicted of federal in- 
come tax evasion; from a halfway house in 
Cincinnati. Rose, who spent five months in 
prison before moving to the halfway house 
in January, still must complete 1,000 hours 
of community service. 


DIED. Max Frisch, 79, Swiss man of letters 
and a leading voice in modern European lit- 
erature; in Zurich. Frequently mentioned as 
a contender for the Nobel Prize, Frisch cre- 
ated works that revolved around characters 
struggling for identity amid changing values 
and ideologies. His international literary 
reputation was firmly established with /’m 
Not Stiller (1954), Homo Faber (1959) and 
Andorra (1961). Before he took to full-time 
writing, Frisch practiced architecture and 
was a correspondent for newspapers in Eu- 
rope and the Middle East. 


DIED. Fred (“Cappy”) Capossela, 88, leg- 
endary Thoroughbred-race caller and 
track announcer; in Upland, Calif. Best re- 
membered for popularizing the phrase “It 
is now . . . post time,” Capossela provided 
stride-by-stride narratives of more than 
| 80,000 races during his 37-year career. 
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The only product 
proven to grow hair. 


tablet form is used to lower blood pressure. certain effects that ment your attention may occur These effects appear to be dove 
related 


Persons who use ROGAINE Topical Solution have a low level of absorption af minoxidil much lower Ihen tat of persons 
being treated with minoxnsi tadvefs tor Ngh blood pressure Theretore, the liuelehood that 8 person using ROGAINE Topical 
Solution will develop the effects associated with mmoxrdi! tabiets 1s very small Jn tact, none of these effects nas Deen cirectty 
attributed to ROGAINE is clinica) studies 


How seve can | expect results trom using ROGAINE? 

‘Studies have shown that the response to treatment with ROGAINE may vary widely 

Some men receiving ROGAINE may see taster results than others; others may respond with a skower rate ot hair growth You 
should not expect wsidle growth in tess than four montns 
10 1 respond te ROGAINE, what will the hair look Hike? 

it you have very litte Nair and respond to treatment, your first hair growth may be soft downy, cotoriess Nair that is Barely 
wsile ‘Atter turther treatment the new hair should be the same color and thickness as the other hair on your Scalp It you start 
‘with substantial hait, the new hair should be of the same color and thickness as the rest of your har 


How long do | need to use ROGAINE? 

ROGAINE is 2 treatment, oot 2 cure Mt you respond to treatment, you wil need to continue using ROGAINE 10 maintain or 
increase haw growin Hf you do not begin to show a response to treaiment with ROGAINE after a reasonable period at ime (at 
Jeast four months or more). your doctor may advise you 0 disconbnue using ROGAINE 


‘What happens if | stop ROGAINE? Will | heap the new hair? 

Ht you stop using _ you will probably shed the new hair withen a tew months ater stopping treatment 
‘What |s the dosage of ROGAINE? 

You should apply a1 mi dose of ROGAINE two times a day, once in the morning and once al night. before bedtime tach 
bottie shauid last adout 30 days (one month) The applicators in each package of ROGAINE are Gesgned to apply the correct 
amount of ROGAINE with each application. Please refer to the Instructions for Use 


What if | mins 2 dose or forget te ese ROGAINE? 
it you miss one oF two daily applications of ROGAINE, you should restart your twice-daily application and return to your 
usual schedule You should not attempt to make up tor misved applications 


What are the mest common side effects reported In clinical stegies with ROGAINE? 

SStuges of patents using ROGAINE have shown that the most common adverse eflects directly stnibetabie to ROGAINE 
Topical Solution were itching and other shin irritations of the treated area at the scalp. About 5% of patients had these 
complaints 

Other side effects, including ght-beadedness, dizziness, and headaches were reported by patients using ROGAINE or 
placebo (a similar solution without the active medication) 


What are some of the side effects people have 


pain, tengintis}, Cardiovascular (edema, chest pain, Dlood pressure increases /Gecreases. palpitation pulse rate increases! 
decreases). Alergy (nonspecihc allergc reactions. hives. alergic rhinitis, tacial swelling and sensibvity), Special Senses 
(conjunctitis, eat infections, vertigo, visual desturbances, including decreases visual acutty) Metabonic-Nutritronal (edema, 
weght gain). Urinary Tract (unnary tract infections, rensi cakculh wretnritis), Genvtal Tract (prostatitis, epedidyrrutrs, sexual 
). Psychiatric (anniety, depression, fatigue). Nematology (lymphacencpamy thrombecytopema) Endocrine 
jndovedeals who are hypersensitive to minoxdil, propylene glycol, oF ethanol must not use ROGAINE 

ROGAINE Topical Solution contains alcohel, which could cause burning or irritation of the eyes mucous membranes, OF 
sensitive shin areas NH ROGAINE accidentaiy gets into these areas, bathe the area with large amounts of coo! tap water Contact 
your doctor «irritation persists 
What are the possitie side effects that could affect the heart and circulation when xing ROGAINE? 

though serous side effects have not been attributed to ROGAINE in chnical steGies. there ss possibility that they cowie 
occur because the active ingredient in ROGAINE Topical Solution is the same as in minonidl! tablets 

idinowdi tablets are used to treat tegh blood pressure. Minoxidil tablets lower Blood pressure by relaxing the artenes. an 
ettect called vasodilator Vasodilation leads to retention of flud and increased neart rate The following effects have occurred 
in some patents taking mmoxidii tabvets tor high blood pressure 

Increased heart rate— some patients have reported that ther resting heart rate increased by more than 20 Deats per minute, 
Rapid weight gain of more than 5 pounds of swelling (edema) of the face hands, ankles, o¢ stomach area, Ovthicumty in 
Dreathing. especully when lying dows ‘4 result of an increase in body fleids oF fluid around the Neart, Worsening of ornew 
onset of angina pectons 

When ROGANE Topical Soutos i used on normal shin, ery ite nox absared ud ie pasa Sac 
to minoxidil tablets are not expected with the use of It, however, you expenence any of the possible side etfects 
bated, discontinue use of ROGAINE and consult your doctor Presumabdty, such etlects would be most likely it greater 
absorption occurred. € 9 because ROGAINE was used on damaged or inflamed shin or in greater than recommended 
amounts 

In animal studies, minoxidil, in doses higher than would be obtained trom topical use in people, has caused important heart 
structure damage This kind of damage has not been seen in humans given minaxial tablets for tog blood pressure at effective 
coves 
what factors may increase the risk of serious side affects with ROGAINE? 

individuaés weth known or suspected underlying coronary artery disease or the presence of or predisposition to heart taiure 
would be at particular risk it systemic effects (that is. increased heart rate of fluid retention) Of minoxidil were to occur 
Piyscians, ang patients with these tongs of underlying Giveases should be conscious of Ihe potential resk of treatment they 
choose to use ROGAINE 

ROGAINE should be applied only to the scalp and should not be used on other parts of the Dody. because absorpbon of 
munowG may be increased and the nish of side effects may become greater You should not use ROGAINE M your scalp Decomes 
irritated oF ss sunbumed, and you should not use it along with other topical treatment medication on your #¢alp 
Can men with high bloed pressure use ROGAINE? 

Tnceiduals with hypertension, including those under treatment with antihypertensive agents, can wse ROGAINE but shoud 
be monaored closely Dy thew doctor Pabents taking guanethidine tor high Biood pressure should not use ROGAINE 
‘Sdovid any precastions be followed? 

indnvdeais using ROGAINE should be morstored by their physician one month ater starting ROGAINE and atleast every x 
months afterward Discontnwe ROGAINE Hf systemic effects occur 

Do not use it in conunction with other topical agents such as corticosteroids retinorés and petrolatum oF agerts that 
‘enhance percutaneous absorpdon ROGAINE \s for topical use only Each mi contains 20 mg mmnoxiGs! and acc.dental ingestion 


No caronogencity was found ath topecal application ROGAINE should not be used Dy pregnant women or by Mursing 
mothers. The effects on labor and delivery are hot known, Pediatric use Satety and ettectveness Nas not Deen estadesned 
wnder age 16 

Caution Federal law promibits Gapensing without a prescnpbon ‘You must see a doctor to receive a prescription 
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Medical studies reveal... 





The earlier you use Rogaine, 
the better your 
chances of growing hair. 


Rogaine is the only product ever 
proven to grow hair. And studies 
show that using it at the first signs 
of hair loss gives you the best 
chance that it will grow hair for you. 


What are the early warning 
signs of losing hair? 


Everyone loses a little hair. Fifty to 80 hairs a day is 
normal. If you’re losing more than 100 hairs a day without 
normal replacement, the first sign 
will often be thinning of the 
“crown” at the top of your scalp. 
See your doctor when you first 
notice it, because this small bald 
spot can grow larger over time. 

Two million men worldwide 
have tried Rogaine. In yearlong 
clinical tests conducted by derma- 
tologists at 27 medical centers 
nationwide, virtually half (48%) 
of the men who tried Rogaine saw 
at least moderate hair regrowth. 
Thirty-six percent had minimal 
regrowth and the rest (16%) had 
no regrowth. 

Doctors also found that it usu- 
ally takes 4 months or more 
before you can begin to evaluate 
your use of Rogaine. Side effects 
were minimal: only 5% of the men 





“I may not have grown any hair 

after 6 months, but most of my 

hair's stopped falling out, I'm 

glad I got to the doctor fast.” 
Luis Silva, 20 


TOPICAL 
SOLUTION 





“My hair's completely filled in. It started growing in under 2 months 


It was amazing! Early treatment...it works!” —Jim Wilets, 30 





“The first time | saw hair growing 
was at about 8 months. | hadn't 
lost much, ..but I'm not taking any 
tested had itching of the scalp. chances.” —Tony Vila 


Will Rogaine work for you? 


Only your dermatologist or 
family doctor can tell you, so see 
one soon. The sooner you get your 
prescription for Rogaine (which is 
now available in an economical 
3-pack), the sooner you could be 
growing hair. 

For more information, a list of doctors in your area who 
can help you, and a certificate worth $10 as an incentive to 
visit your doctor, call the toll-free number below. 


Send in the coupon or call 
1 800 772-0033 ext 671 
for your $10 certificate. Soon. 


Di iN Nae i it, “] 


ill this in now. Then, start to fill in your hair loss. 
Mr. Keith Barton, The Upjohn Company 
PO Box 9040, Opa Locka, Florida 33054-9944 
Dear Mr. Barton 
Please send me a free brochure, full of information on how to treat my 
hair loss with Rogaine. And just to make sure | don’t forget to go to my 
doctor about my hair loss, please send me a list of doctors who can 
help me and a certificate worth $10 as an incentive to see my doctor 
Thanks 





Address 





City/State/Zip 





Phone Age 
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minoxidil 2% 


The only product proven to grow hair. 
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New Challenge to the Big Bang? 








| Peering to the edge of the universe, an adventurous probe seeks 
to discover the mysterious origin of gamma rays 








By JEROME CRAMER CAPE CANAVERAL 
Cc all it an unexpected bonus from the 

cold war. During top-secret monitor- 
ing of the dark side of the moon 25 years 
ago, U.S. scientists discovered what they 
feared might be clandestine Soviet nuclear 
tests in space. Spy satellites picked up mas- 
sive bursts of gamma rays similar to those 
released during the explosion 
of atom bombs. But these 
bursters, as gamma-ray scien- 
tists began to call them, did 
not match any known pat- 
tern. They were brief, lasting 
from only a fraction of a sec- 
ond up to 100 seconds. Civil- 
ian experts were called in to 
study the data, and the Sovi- 
et-nuclear-test theory was 
eventually ruled out. But sci- 
entists remained puzzled: 
What were those fleet- 
ing yet powerful flashes 
of gamma rays, and 
where did they come 
from? 

Astronomers will get a 
chance to answer some of 
these questions—and 
more—over the next two to 
eight years as a result of last 
week’s NASA launch of the 
Gamma Ray Observatory on 
board the space shuttle Af- 
lantis. The 17.5-ton GRo will 
circle the earth at a height of 
450 km (280 miles), map- 
ping the heavens as it 
peers to the very edges of 
the universe. “Gamma-ray 
scientists are starved for in- 
formation,” says Richard 
Lingenfelter, an astronomer at the Univer- 
sity of California at San Diego. Data gath- 
ered on such violent but poetic-sounding 
celestial bodies as neutron stars, superno- 
| vas and black holes could force astrono- 
mers to revise or even discard popular no- 
tions on the origin of the universe. 

Gamma rays are the most powerful 
type of radiation, thought to have been cre- 
ated during the explosion that launched 
the universe and its subsequent expansion. 
As distant heavenly bodies continue to col- 
lapse and explode, the only signals earth 
may receive of this activity are in the form of 
gamma rays. For example, gamma-ray 
bursters have been measured releasing 
more energy in a matter of seconds than the 


the spectrum 
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can be measured 


sun does in thousands of years. Since .they 
carry no electric charge, gamma rays can 
plow through space unchanged, giving sci- 


| entists a clear record of cosmic events. The 


atmosphere shields the earth from most 
gamma radiation, but this shield has forced 


| scientists studying the rays to rely on instru- 


| 


WINDOW TO 
THE HEAVENS 


The GRO carries four large, highly 
sophisticated instruments capable of 
making simultaneous observations 
Each telescope recognizes gamma 
rays in a specific range and, 
among the four, most of 


yi 


ments lofted aboard huge balloons or rock- 
ets. Until now researchers have only peeked 






VISIBLE LIGHT 


What GRO will 


look at: 


through the veil of the universe; last week's 
Gro launch gives them a powerful tool and 
years to probe the outer limits. 

The GRO satellite will rely on four so- 
phisticated instruments, three of which are 
the size of small automobiles, to record the 
full range of gamma-ray activity. The de- 
vices will also conduct tests of the skies 
throughout the electromagnetic spectrum, 
using X rays, visible light and infrared 
light. These sensitive instruments were de- 
veloped by a team of scientists from Ger- 
many, the Netherlands, the U.S. and the 
European Space Agency. The four moni- 
tors will all use liquid and solid crystals to 
record the origin of gamma-ray sources. As 
the rays smash into the crystals, they pro- 
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duce flashes of light called scintillations. 
Those data will be measured and sent back 
to earth. One of the instruments will track 
gamma-ray bursts, events that until recent- 
ly some scientists did not believe existed. 
“It’s a little like trying to catch and study 
lightning,” a GRO scientist explains. 

During the first 15 months, the mission 
will systematically create a gamma-ray map 





of the universe. Sources of energy that have | 


long puzzled scientists will be recorded and 
cataloged. Data will be fed back to earth, 
where scientists poring over the informa- 
tion will zero in on particularly interesting 
phenomena or request NASA to point the 
GRO toa specific corner of the sky. NASA has 
already accepted 50 proposals, and is fund- 
ing experiments suggested by 
theoretical astronomers from 
around the world. Earth’s 
own Milky Way will get a thor- 
ough working over; NASA as- 
tronomers are intent on dis- 
covering whether the energy 
at the center of the galaxy is a 
single black hole or a series of 
smaller objects. “There are 
weird collisions of matter and 
antimatter going on in the 
center of the Milky Way,” 
says NASA astrophysicist Alan 
Bunner. 

Scientists know so little 
about the forces in the uni- 
verse that the real goal of the 
GRO is to gather basic data to 
guide astronomers in what to 
look for. “We're on a fishing 
expedition in outer space,” 
says University of New 
Hampshire professor James 
Ryan. “We can hear the fish 
jumping, but we don’t know 
what they look like.” Ryan, 
who helped develop one 
of the instruments on the 
GRO, says the gamma-ray 
information, when matched 
with data streaming in from 
the Hubble Space Telescope 
launched last April, is sure to 
shake up currently accepted theories on 
the origin and scope of the universe. This 
new information, combined with data that 
will be compiled from future observations 
by X-ray and infrared satellites, could sig- 
nificantly change the Big Bang theory and 
send scientists back to the drawing board. 

NASA engineers say they are sure the 
GRO will not run into any of the difficulties 
that have plagued the Hubble telescope. 
Launch delays caused by the Challenger di- 
saster and other problems have given them 
achance to “end-to-end” test all four satel- 
lite components. But scientists admit that 
they are cagerly waiting for the first bits of 
information on the violent world of gamma 
rays to begin streaming backtocarth. 
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How the Nose Knows 








Researchers discover the first known genes of smell and unlock 
one of the mysteries of the primitive brain 


he sense of smell is the most primitive 

of the five senses, a throwback to the 
primordial mists when the brain was scarce- 
ly developed. It is also the least understood 
sense. The human nose can distinguish an 
extraordinary bouquet of odors, some 
10,000 in all, and other animals can better 
that. It has long been recognized that 
moths, for example, are exquisitely sensitive 
to certain pheromone molecules and can 
sniff out a potential mate half a mile away. 
But scientists could not begin to explain 
precisely how they did it. 

Until last week. In a discovery that 
promises to open up a whole new field of 
olfactory science, two researchers at Co- 
lumbia University announced they have 
isolated what they believe are the first 
known odor receptors—individual genes 
that are active in the nose and nowhere 
else in the body. What is more, the mole- 
cules they found seem to be part of an ex- 
tended family of smell genes—perhaps the 
largest single family in the long strand of 
mammalian DNA. “We have identified a 
few hundred genes,” says Richard Axel, a 
professor at Columbia’s Howard Hughes 
Medical Institute. “And there is reason 
to suspect there may be as many as a 
thousand.” 

That is a lot of genes by modern stan- 
dards. The eye, by contrast, uses only three 
different types of receptors—one sensitive 
to red light, another to green light and an- 
other to blue—to recognize a few thousand 





Alarming Loss 


Is the ozone layer thinning 
faster than expected? 





eports about the ozone layer are as 

maddeningly variable as the protective 
shield itself. Estimates of the problem's se- 
verity fluctuate virtually with each new set 
of measurements from the atmosphere. Un- 
fortunately, the estimates do seem to pos- 
sess one common thread: they are getting 
worse. Last week’s announcement from the 
Environmental Protection Agency that the 
shield may be disappearing nearly twice as 
fast in northern latitudes as many scientists 
had predicted is the most alarming report to 
date. The study noted that the loss was oc- 
curring both farther south, over the most 
populous regions of the U.S., and later in 
the spring—when more people spend time 








different colors. Most of the information 
processing required to distinguish, say, 
mauve from chartreuse is actually done by 
the brain. 

The new findings, published in the 
current issue of the journal Cell, 
Suggest that the sense of smell 
may work very differently. 
When odor molecules drift 
among the millions of tiny 
cilia located high in the 
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@*=* scem to slip into cer- 


tain odor receptors 
4 like keys into locks. 
The fact that there are 

such a large number of 

different kinds of odor re- 

ceptors suggests that much of the work of 
discriminating among smells is being car- 
ried out at a chemical level within the nose 
itself. Signals from these receptors are 
then transmitted to the olfactory bulb, the 





outside—than had been thought. Worse, 
the additional thinning of this protective 
layer of gases is expected to increase sub- 
stantially the amount of harmful ultraviolet 
radiation reaching the earth’s surface, 
threatening a vast array of life-forms and 
boosting the number of skin-cancer deaths 
in the U.S. alone by 210,000 over the next 50 
years. 

The report, which was based on satel- 
lite readings collected between 1979 and 
1990, is thought to present the most up-to- 
date picture of the problem yet. While ear- 
lier studies using data taken through 1986 
had put the loss during the previous dec- 
ade at about 2%, the new report says the 
number for the 1980s was closer to 5%. 
EPA chief William Reilly called the results 
“disturbing” and vowed to push for more 
stringent international controls on chloro- 
fluorocarbons, the man-made chemicals 
thought to be largely responsible for trig- 
gering the problem. Most developed coun- 
















small region of the brain that specializes in 
identifying fragrances. But since that infor- 
mation has been filtered through the odor 
receptors before it is passed along, the 
brain does not have to do very much of its 
own processing before concluding that 
what it is confronting is a garlic clove and 

not a rose. 
This makes a certain amount of sense 
from an evolutionary point of view. Al- 
though humans tend to treasure sight 
above all other senses, 


Anew family of primitive animals probably 
wn pa relied more heavily on 
cells may be the smell than on vision for 


reason we can their survival. And since 


their small brain size may | 
have limited their capacity 
to process large quantities 
of information, they need- 
ed lots of specialized cells 
to do the work of identify- 
ing, say, the smell of food 
that had spoiled or the 
odors associated with fer- 
tility and reproduction. 
The nose, therefore, 
may be a key to under- 
standing how the brain 
works. “These molecules will serve as 
useful tools” for solving a variety of scien- 
tific problems, says Linda Buck, who co- 
authored the Cell article with Axel. This 
knowledge may even yield some practical 
benefits, Pesticide makers may be able to 
design improved insect repellents based 
on a better understanding of why certain 
pests are attracted to some people and 
not to others. And who knows, perfume 
manufacturers could someday offer cus- 
tom-made scents that are designed to 
snare not just any man, but a particular, 
special someone. —By Philip Elmer-DeWitt 














tries have agreed to ban the substances by 
the year 2000, but even that may not be 
soon enough, said Reilly. 

Some scientists and officials feel the 
EPA may be overstating the case. Robert 
Watson, an ozone expert at NASA, com- 
mended the study in general but ques- 
tioned the skin-cancer predictions, noting 
that the ozone layer still seems to be intact 
during the summer months, when most 
cases of skin cancer originate. Some critics 
also pointed out that Reilly may have 
timed the release of the report to rally pub- 
lic support for the environment one week 
before the National Academy of Sciences 
is scheduled to release a major paper on 
what the U.S. should be doing about global 
warming. The issue is one on which the 
White House, and chief of staff John Sunu- 
nu, has been particularly intransigent. The 
science of ozone depletion may be com- 
plex, but no more so, it seems, than the 
politics of doing something about it. os 
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Quality is Job 1. 


“When I see one of our 
freshly painted cars, 
I feel it’s a piece of art.” 


Larry Dickinson, Paint Supervisor, 
Ford Employee for 23 years. 
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Here 


We Go 


Again 


Today’s Norville 
moves out. But is 
musical chairs 
over? 





By SOPHFRONIA SCOTT 
Reported by Wendy Cole 


hey called her the Ice 

Princess, and many 

saw her as the Other 
Woman. When Deborah 
Norville replaced the highly 
popular Jane Pauley as co- 
anchor on NBC’s Today show 
in late 1989, viewers felt be- 
trayed. For weeks, they had 
watched as the attractive 
Norville, sitting alongside 
co-anchors Bryant Gumbel 
and Pauley, made her pres- 
ence felt. It looked like Pau- 
ley’s days were numbered 
And when her number came 
up, the viewers played their 
own numbers game: they 
tuned out in droves, causing 
a precipitous drop in Jo 
day’s ratings. The long- 
standing No. 1 morning 
show became No. 2. 

And there it has stayed, 
while Pauley went on to 
star in her own newsmaga- 
zine show. But the world of 
TV is capricious and, as it 
turns out, not without iro- 
ny. Last week it was Nor- 
ville’s turn to step aside, 
and waiting was another at- 
tractive young woman who 
had sat comfortably in the 
co-anchor’s chair for six 
weeks. NBC News president 
Michael Gartner announced 
that Norville, who had 
been on maternity leave 
since Feb, 22, will be re- 
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Viewers didn’t warm up to Norville, left, but the likable Couric is coaxing them back to the show 


placed by Katie Couric, her 
substitute. 

The widespread assump- 
tion was that NBC manage- 
ment had forced Norville 
out and had been looking to 
do so for the past year of 
lackluster ratings. Viewers 
had not warmed up to her as 
hoped, and Norville lost 
more sympathy, among both 
viewers and co-workers, 
when a photo of her breast- 
feeding her son recently ap- 
peared in PEOPLE magazine. 
But the network’s story is 
that Norville’s leaving was 
her idea. In a statement, 
Norville, 32, said she wanted 
to “give my son 
the best possible 
start on life and 
practice good 
journalism. There 
is plenty of time 
for the latter, but 
I'll get only one 
chance to do the 
former.” 

However, no 
one could help no- 
ticing that during 
Couric’s brief ten 
ure as sub-co-an- 
chor, Today's rat- 
ings began gaining 
on aABc’s Good 
Morning America, 
the No. 1 morning 
show Viewers 
seemed to take to 
Couric, 34, who 
had become a fa- 
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miliar face as the national 
correspondent for Today. “It 
was a popular decision,” says 
a Today show staff member, 
“Katie is friendly, outgoing, 
news credible. People here 
are relieved.” But for how 
long? Couric’s seat will soon 
be filled with yet another sub 
stitute, since she is also preg 
nant and due to deliver in 
July. “That could be the next 
Today show melodrama,” 
quips Couric, who adds, “I'll 
give it my best shot. I hope it 
goes well, but there are no 
guarantees in this business.” 

No guarantees, and lots 
of blame. The halls of NBc 





Pauley: fans thought her job was usurped 
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are buzzing with notions of 
who is at fault for the Debo 
rah debacle. One insider 
noted that Joday’s manage- 
ment had let Norville “hang 
out to dry,” pointing out that 
she took the fall in tough sit 
uations without any guid 
ance. “Jane and Bryant had 
a lot of help,” he said. “No 
body helped Deborah with 
her performance.” Some on 
the Today show staff saw 
Norville’s PEOPLE interview 
as an Opportunistic move 
and criticized both the co 
anchor and NBC for “fetal 
exploitation.” What Nor 
ville will do next is another 
problem for npc News. She 
leaves the show with more 
than three years left on her 
reported five-year, $5 mil 
lion contract, now seen as 
another big-time misstep 
“They're going to pay her $1 
million a year to stay home, 
said another insider, “Next 
to Classic Coke, | don't 
think there’s ever been a 
corporate mistake like it.’ 
rhe speculation is that no 
woman is safe on the set of 
Today. “IVs a very fickle 
business,” says the insider 
“They loved Deborah. Bry 
ant twinkled when he was 
with her. Now they like Ka- 
tie. Bryant twinkles when 
he’s around her. But one 
morning she'll breathe the 
wrong way.” And then? Stay 
tuned—in or out fw 
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f Cows, 
cuds and 
cotch 


Just why did P. J. "ROURKE, 
one of America’s funniest writers, 
go to the Persian Gulf? And who 
let him come home? 





By MICHAEL RILEY 7 
WN © wonder P.J. O’Rourke loves being a writer. He can 





sleep late. There’s no heavy lifting. And, unlike being 

a shortstop, he quips, writing is a lifelong occupation. 

Still, he never imagined he would have to play Cupid to a 
cow. 

But George, his neighbor in New Hampshire, needed 


some help getting his heifer in the family way. So, while | 


O'Rourke grabbed the cow’s head and George hugged the 
middle, a farmer named Pete proceeded with the artificial 
insemination at the far end, Though he missed most of the 
intimate details, O'Rourke recalls one thing: “I will never 
forget the look on that cow’s face.” That same look, for just 
about the same reason, appeared on his face when he exam- 
ined last year’s federal farm bill, which, he claims, “does to 
the taxpayer what Pete, George and I did to the cow.” 

Only O'Rourke could score political points with bovine 
procreation, But weaving bizarre connections between 
mind-boggling subjects is a trademark of Patrick Jake 
O’Rourke, an acerbic master of gonzo journalism and one of 
America’s most hilarious and provocative writers. A conser- 
vative with libertarian leanings, O’Rourke mixes a volatile 
brew of one-liners and vitriol, whether writing about the 
greenhouse effect or Saddam Hussein. And while his writ- 
ings may not convert you—after all. this is a guy who grins 
when boasting about cutting down 3,400 trees on Earth 
Day—they may well make you an O’Rourke-ophile. 

Last month he returned from a torturous assignment in 
the Persian Gulf for aBc Radio News. After weeks of dodg- 
ing Scuds and eating bad hotel food—not to mention going 
without a sip of his favorite fuel, Dewar's White Label 
Scotch—he parachuted into Kuwait as an eyewitness to 
war’s inferno and freedom’s jubilation. He watched wide- 
eyed Kuwaiti women flirt with their liberators. He saw Ma- 
rines reclaim the U.S, embassy. And he surveyed the surreal 
traffic jam of bombed vehicles on the highway to Basra. “It 
was nightmarish,” he Says, “partly because it was so perfectly 
familiar.” Plus he nearly managed to blow himself up by 
peering into a booby-trapped box of rocket-propelled gre- 
nades on a hotel roof, 

Like a moth to a flame, O'Rourke, 43, is drawn to exotic 





hellholes, from the Philippines to Orlando's Epcot Center, 
to find out just what makes the world such a horrible place. 
(Besides, it’s usually great fun.) But it is not his war reporting 
that distinguishes him; rather, it is his eye for the bizarre, the 
mundane and the incomprehensible, During student riots in 
Seoul, while being pelted with roof tiles, O'Rourke took 
note of the spotless bathrooms. At Saudi gas stations, which 
have 58¢-a-gallon gas and American-style rest rooms, he re- 
ported a problem with footprints on toilet seats. It seems not 
everyone there is used to modern conveniences. And it may 
be O’Rourke has a thing for bathrooms. 

Such traits—and lines—have propelled O'Rourke, who 
combines a devilish Dennis the Menace grin with the sure 
shuffle of a frat boy who's dating the homecoming queen, 
into America’s journalistic élite, “He’s got the hyperactivity 
of Hunter Thompson but with a less fried brain,” says drink- 
ing buddy and political commentator Bob Beckel. Adds 
friend and humorist Dave Barry: “He’s outrageous, and I 
like that. In the age of political correctness, I think it’s good 
to have somebody who does that.” O’Rourke’s writing is 
driven by a practiced wit, a brilliant use of analogy, and a 
hard edge capable of offending almost anyone. With publi- 
cation this spring of his latest book, Parliament of Whores (a 
Morgan Entrekin Book: Atlantic Monthly Press), a scathing 
indictment of the U.S. government, O’Rourke may be 
perched on the verge of a breakthrough to wider fame. 

Over the years he has built a loyal following, particularly 
among cynical baby boomers. Although his first crude ef- 
forts at experimental poetry have been consigned to a dusty 
bookshelf in his seven-fireplace New Hampshire home, 
O'Rourke found success in the late 1970s as editor in chief at 
National Lampoon. By the early 1980s, he started free- 
lancing and soon became a Rolling Stone regular. Several 
books followed, among them Holidays in Hell, an outrageous 
account of his world travels, and Republican Party Reptile, an 
uneven collection of essays that includes his infamous “How 
to Drive Fast on Drugs While Getting Your Wing-Wang 
Squeezed and Not Spill Your Drink.” From there, he has be- 
come a member of what passes for Washington’s political 
literati. 

O’Rourke’s evolution has taken him from juvenile lam- 
poonery and sophomoric one-liners to a bitterly funny, and 
fairly astute, analysis of the Federal Government. Though a 
draft dodger during Vietnam, he saw firsthand the flaws of 
the 1960s ethic when the self-styled Balto-Cong raided his 
underground newspaper in Baltimore and claimed the paper 
was not radical enough. That, coupled with the fact that a 
huge chunk of his first paycheck went to the government, be- 
gan to steer him away from liberalism. “A little government 
and a little luck are necessary in life but only a fool trusts 
either of them,” writes O'Rourke in Parliament of Whores. 

In the book, he blasts almost everyone, from the Su- 
preme Court to the bureaucracy to those he derides as “com- 
passion fascists” (read: liberals). He argues that God is a Re- 
publican and Santa Claus is a Democrat because God is a 
tough, unsentimental s.o.8. and Santa Claus is a sweet old 
fellow who doesn’t exist. The rightful place for democracy, 
he writes, is “to shut up and get out of our faces.” Such vivid 
images reinforce the book’s conclusion: “The whole idea of 
our government is: if enough people get together and act in 
concert, they can take something and not pay for it... Every 
government is a parliament of whores. The trouble is, in a 
democracy, the whores are us.” 
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But O'Rourke is your typical white-bread, middle-class 
suburban kid from Toledo. His father, a car salesman, died 
when O'Rourke was nine and left his mother, who later went 
to work as a school secretary, with very little. She remarried, 
and O’Rourke detested her new husband. “I was a fairly un- 
happy kid with a very active fantasy life,” he remembers. He 
left home in high school, then returned for a short time be- 
fore studying English at Miami University in Ohio. He re- 
cently married 26-year-old Amy Lumet, daughter of film di- 
rector Sidney Lumet and also Lena Horne’s granddaughter, 
and the couple split their time between a 60-acre spread in 
Shannon, N.H., where Amy is completing college, and a Spa- 
cious apartment in Washington. 

When he writes, O’Rourke retreats to a third-floor hide- 
away in his New Hampshire home. It’s a manly place, replete 
with fireplace, dark wood pancling and mementos of his 
world travels scattered about. He shows no interest in com 
puters, choosing instead to hammer away on an IBM electric 
typewriter. Up close, O'Rourke, like many funny writers, 
Comes across as a fairly normal guy. He holds doors open for 
women, he likes kids, and he’s Proud of a tangy hors 
d’ocuvre he fashions from sliced cucumbers, black pepper 
and the cheapest vinegar you can buy. At the grocery store, 
he waits patiently in line to buy swordfish, but he refuses to 
purchase any lettuce you cannot toss from home plate to first 
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O’Rourke’s writing is 
driven by a practiced 
wit, a brilliant use of 
analogy, and a hard 
edge capable of 
offending almost 
anyone. 


base. His satiric quips often surface 
without warning, and nearly two dec- 
ades of pun drill have honed this trade- 
mark skill, allowing him to punctuate 
any point with a snappy one-liner: “This 
country is so urbanized we think low-fat 
milk comes from cows on aerobic exer- 
cise programs.” But beneath this talent 
is an immense desire to succced, Per- 
haps O’Rourke’s troubled childhood or 
his mother’s death in 1973 helps explain 
this unfettered ambition, which, along 
with his right-wing politics, is about the 
worst trait anyone pins on him. He 
made some enemies when he took over 
National Lampoon. “He went from 
combat boots to two-tones over a week- 
end,” says former Lampooner Sean 
Kelly, who calls him a chameleon. But 
even Kelly concedes a grudging respect 
for O’Rourke’s success. Although Ko- 
reans are still smarting from his essay 
that described them as “hardheaded, 
hard-drinking, tough little bastards, 
‘the Irish of Asia,’ ” O'Rourke bristles 
at charges of racism and sexism, claim- 
ing he spares no group, including his 
Irish ancestors, from abuse. “I don’t 
think there’s anything in my writing that says being a male or 
white is better,” he Says, “but it’s definitely the thing I’m 
most familiar with.” 

His worst flaw may be a rah-rah jingoism that informs 
some of his pieces, like the one in which he cheers the fall 
of the Berlin Wall. “The privileges of liberty and the sanc- 
tity of the individual went out and kicked some butt.” he 
says. Or it may be that he feels no compunction to pro 
pose any answers to the problems he raises. Or perhaps 
it’s that he often invokes the “I’m-just-kidding” defense as 
an all-purpose shield. But, hey, who can hold a grudge for 
long against a guy who explains that the Ottoman Empire 
got its name “because it had the same amount of intelli- 
gence and energy as a footstool”? O'Rourke simply calls 
them as he sees them. 

Though he has taken Pains to construct his literary perso- 
na—a hard-drinking, drug-taking, fast-driving, womanizing 
hero—this red-meat kind of guy has mellowed. He still 
chain-smokes Petit Nobel cigars, but he’s £!ven up cocaine 
and butter, and he even passes up cheeseburgers for chicken 
sandwiches. “P_J.’s image of himself is probably quite differ- 
ent from the public’s perception of him,” Says friend Denis 
Boyles. “He might want to appear a bad boy, but I think the 
way he’d like to appear, sometime in his life, is asa Victorian 





gentleman.” Readers should hope that never happens. 
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Physicians, Heal Thyselves! 




















By DICKTHOMPSON WASHINGTON 





q nside the laboratories of the National In- 
stitutes of Health, 3,200 of America’s 
best researchers are tackling medical mys- 
teries that range from conception to aging. 
But one of the most perplexing problems 
confronting the NIH is its own health. Con- 
sidered by many to be the world’s most pro- 
ductive biomedical-research facility, the 
iH is nonetheless suffering from a multi- 
tude of ailments. Noncompeti- 
tive salaries have made it diffi- 
cult to retain top researchers 
or hire replacements. Political 
meddling has stopped some 
areas of investigation and as- 
sumed control of others. A re- 
cent monitoring of ethical in- 
fractions, concerns about 
allegations of fraud, and new 
conflict-of-interest regula- 
tions have combined to drag 
down morale. The Bush Ad- 
ministration let the situation 
worsen by leaving the NIH 
without a director for nearly 
two years. At least three men 
| turned the job down, some 
protesting the Administra- 
tion’s abortion “litmus test.” 
“Things are so bad, some 
have said, they couldn’t even 
get a man to be NIH director,” 
jokes Bernadine Healy, a car- 
diovascular researcher. This week Healy, 
46. makes her debut before Congress as 
the new NIH director, the first woman to 
hold that job. To many it appears that 
George Bush may finally have summoned 
just the right doctor. In addition to work in 
medical and research areas, Healy has had 
| a lengthy carcer in science policy. She has 
served on several federal science-advisory 
committees and, most recently, as chief of 
the Cleveland Clinic Foundation’s Re- 
search Institute. Most important, she 
knows intimately the problems confronting 
the Nin. “This is not only a job worth doing 
but also one that can be done,” she says. 
Healy is now entrusted with the world’s 
most unusual biomedical-research center. 
No other institution houses as many bio- 
medical researchers on a single campus. 
“It’s the linchpin of biomedical research,” 
says Yale medical school dean Leon Ro- 
senberg. Last year alone, NIH scientists or 
their associates on university campuses 
began the first federally sanctioned gene 
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therapy on a human, located the cystic fi- 


















Anew doctor arrives at the ailing National Institutes of Health 
to fight low morale, sagging wages and official interference 


brosis gene, developed a drug to reduce 
paralysis from spinal-cord injuries and 
demonstrated that the drug AZT prolongs 
life in Arps patients. 

But the excitement of medical discov- 
cries has masked the NIH’s growing prob- 
lems, especially funding. The 13 institutes 
that make up the NIH consume $8.3 billion 
in federal financing. While the NIH budget 
has grown steadily throughout the 1980s, 
politicians have earmarked larger portions 





for specific projects (such as AIDS research 
and the Human Genome Project) and left 
fewer dollars for fundamentals. Moreover, 
the wages paid federal scientists, which 
have never been comparable to those paid 
their counterparts outside government, 
have fallen dramatically behind—and the 
lure of fatter paychecks is becoming almost 
irresistible. The average salary for scien- 
tists with 10 years’ experience is about 
$60,000. Researchers with that experience 
can double their paychecks at most univer- 
sities, and in industry their wages can tri- 
ple. The salary discrepancy has made it dif- 
ficult to find replacements, particularly 
since today’s medical-school graduates are 
burdened by enormous loans. Says J. Ed- 
ward Rall, director of the NIH’s Office of 
Intramural Research: “If somebody owes 
$80,000, it is difficult to contemplate a re- 
search career with the government. You 
just can’t afford it.” A proposed job cate- 
gory that would allow 200 top scientists to 
be paid as much as $138,900 is being re- 
evaluated by the White House. 





Poor pay has long been an accepted 
fact of life for government scientists. But 
the rise of political meddling has so soured 
the atmosphere around the campus that 
the salary differential has become more 
important. The most obvious limitations 
on scientific inquiry have come from con- 
servatives, who have won official or de fac- 
to bans in such abortion-sensitive areas as 
contraceptive research and the use of fetal 
tissue as a treatment in Parkinson’s and 
Alzheimer’s diseases. When 20-year NIH 
veteran Lynn Loriaux was prevented from 
studying the French abortifacient RU-486, 
he left last August and became director of 
endocrinology at Oregon Health Sciences 
University. “It was just too hard to find the 
freedom to work in this area,” he says. 
Since the ban on speaking fees for federal 


Entrusted with the world's most productive biomedical-research 
center, Healy, left, makes her debut as nix director. 


She jokes, “Things are so bad, some have said, 
they couldn’t even get a man.” 


employces went into effect last year, NIH 
researchers have been prohibited from ac- 
cepting lecture fees and other traditional 
forms of supplemental income offered to 
their academic brethren. And the insti- 
tutes’ new science police, prowling for the 
scent of fraud, visibly signal a more strin- 
gent environment on the campus. “All 
these things take their toll,” says immunol- 
ogist Joseph Bolen, a 10-year NIH veteran 
who has just resigned to take a position 
with a pharmaceutical firm. 

In tackling these problems, Healy is 
aware she will need to build a strong con- 
sensus for action. “No one woman, OF 
man, will be able to do it right without a 
lot of support,” she says. During the past 
two years, the individual institute direc- 
tors have moved into the power vacuum 
at the top, and it will be difficult for her to 
wrest back authority. The NIH is a nation- 
al treasure. Healy's difficult task is to 
make sure this treasure is not squandered 
even if it means using every remedy in her 
black bag. 1 
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TRACKING THE DISEASE 


Within days of the viral burst, antibodies AIDS 
rush in and suppress the infection 
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The Body Wins Round 1 








or the past decade, AIDs researchers 

have focused on the last phase of the 
infection. Their main question: Why do 
people with the AIDS virus, or HIV, suc- 
cumb to cancers, opportunistic infections 
and nerve disorders? During the past two 
years, however, a small number of immu- 
nologists and virologists have started ask- 
ing a different, and potentially more useful, 
question: Why do so many people with the 
virus live in such good health for so long— 
in some cases for more than 12 years? 

Two groups of scientists from UCLA 
and the University of Alabama believe 
they have found the beginning of an an- 
swer. In independent studies published last 
weck in the New England Journal of Medi- 
cine, the researchers demonstrated for the 
first time that the body launches a massive 
| and effective counterattack on the virus 
| soon after the infection begins. If doctors 
can figure out how to reproduce that early, 
powerful immune response, they might be 
able to develop better medical treatments 
that would postpone —or prevent—the lat- 
er, debilitating stages of the disease. 

The researchers required tenacity— 
and more than a bit of luck. After all, to 
study someone at the beginning of a rela- 
tively silent phase of the Hv infection, they 
had to find people who did not yet realize 
they had contracted the virus. It turns out 
that at least a third of Hiv-infected people 
develop a fever or a severe sore throat 
within a few weeks to months after first ex- 
posure. Such signs, which usually clear up 
on their own, can easily be misdiagnosed as 





realized the tip-off would come when they 
tested the patients and found Hiv instead 
of influenza viruses or other disease- 
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Research offers hope that the AIDS virus can be beaten 


| a bad flu or mononucleosis. Researchers | 


causing agents. By hanging out in hospital 
emergency rooms and talking to col- 
leagues, the researchers identified seven 
young homosexual men—three in Ala- 
bama, four in California—suffering from a 
primary HIV infection. 

Using advanced laboratory tests that 
had been developed only in the past few 
years, both sets of scientists discovered an 
explosive growth of virus in the men’s 
bloodstreams. (Half of the men were able 
| to pinpoint exactly when they became in- 
fected, and in each case it was during un- 
protected sex.) Each liter of the men’s 
blood contained as many as 10 million in- 
fectious viruses. “This is the first time any- 
one has reported such high levels of infec- 
tious virus early on,” says Dr. Eric Daar, a 
specialist in infectious disease and one of 
the leaders of the UCLA study. “We've nev- 
er seen these levels before except in people 
with severe AIDS.” 

} Within days after the viral burst, the re- 
| searchers measured a rapid increase in the 
bloodstream of the number of anti-HIv 
antibodies. These Y-shaped bits of protein 
sought out the virus and targeted it for de- 
struction. Once the antibody attack 
reached full scale in the seven test subjects, 
the level of Hiv in the bloodstream 
dropped precipitously. In the majority of 
cases, the researchers could detect little or 
no virus two to three weeks later. “In other 
words, the normal immune system can shut 
down the aps virus,” says Dr. Stephen 
Clark, who organized the study at the Uni- 
versity of Alabama. Now researchers must 
figure out exactly how the body puts to- 
gether this early effective defense—and 
how the virus manages, years later, to cir- 


| cumvent it. — By Christine Gorman 
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Home Alone 





LUCIFER’S CHILD by William Luce 


ith nonmusical plays routinely costing 

$1 million to mount on Broadway and 
sometimes soaring to twice that, producers 
are increasingly tempted by one-person 
shows. Simply staged and lit, they are cheap- 
er both to launch and to keep running, and 
every season brings one. Broadway last 
week had three: Tracey Ullman imperson- 
ating "50s stage mother Florence Aadland 
in a tour de force that has just closed; Jackie 
Mason opining about almost everything; 
and Julie Harris portraying writer Isak Di- 
nesen. Off-Broadway, Eileen Atkins ap- 
pears as Virginia Woolf. Artistically, these 
shows recall the theater’s primal origins in 
storytelling. At best they offer unexcelled 
emotional intimacy between actor and audi- 
ence. At worst they lack dramatic move- 
ment and reveal character in the most obvi- 
ous way: by declaiming, instead of through 
the subtler means of behavior. 

Harris’ welcome return to Broadway— 
where she has won a record five Tony 
Awards—depicts Dinesen in her mid-70s, 
back in the house near Copenhagen where 
she was born. Its real subject is her 18 years 
as one man’s wife and another’s mistress on 
a farm near Nairobi, where the writer says 
she arrived a Dane and left a Masai. These 
events shaped the scenic, Oscar-winning 
Out of Africa, and playgoers who saw the 
movie may find this new version drably lack- 
ing in sense of place. Those who didn’t, and 
who also haven't read Dinesen or her biog- 
raphers, will probably judge the skittery 
stage narrative almost impossible to follow. 

The trouble starts with the very idea of 
the piece. Harris, 65, who commissioned it, 
chose a period of Dinesen’s life suited to 
her own age. That sets her the daunting 
task of making audiences feel as urgent the 
joys and sorrows of decades ago. If any ac- 
tress could make this work, Julie Harris 
could. But she can’t. —By William A. Henry It 











Harris: out of Africa, still there in memory 
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Brushing Up on Right and Wrong, 


A California ethicist teaches change for the better 
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WwW hen the phone rings for Michael Jo- 


sephson, it usually means that some- 
thing has gone wrong. Spectacular dis- 
graces like the savings and loan mess and 
the police-brutality scandal in Los Angeles 
have aroused public concern about corrup- 
tion, and corruption—and how to avoid 
it—is one of Josephson’s chief concerns. A 
former law professor at Loyola Marymount 
University in Los Angeles, he specializes 
in teaching ethics courses to government 
officials, businessmen and just plain 
citizens. Whether the problem is state- 
house wrongdoing or corporate miscon- 
duct, his telephone rings often these days 
with the same request: Can you help us? 





Josephson challenges participants to face moral ditemmas 


Across the country, business and gov- 
ernment leaders are brushing up on right 
and wrong by attending Josephson’s semi- 
nars to re-educate themselves about ethics. 
The sessions are entertaining and combat- 
ive, but their message is simple: ethical val- 
ues are more than a series of rules. Joseph 
son encourages people to look beyond the 
letter of the law to such principles as hon- 
or, fairness, honesty and justice. 

Josephson began teaching ethics in 
1976, when he was assigned a Watergate- 
inspired course on legal ethics. Later that 
year, he began to muse over the increasing 
distance between society's emphasis on 
measures designed to prevent bad conduct 
and its incentives to promote good behav- 
ior. In Los Angeles he founded the non- 
profit Joseph & Edna Josephson Institute 
of Ethics, named for his parents, and start 
ed offering classes. During the past four 
years, he has taught thousands of people in 
hundreds of companies and organizations. 
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One of his main precepts: “We judge our- 
selves by our best intention, but we are 
judged by our last worst act.” 

In recent months Josephson has con- 
ducted seminars for such diverse groups as 
the New York State Bar Association, Levi 
Strauss & Co. and the Girl Scouts of the 
U.S.A. In January he spent eight days in 
Berkeley Springs, W. Va., teaching 55 se- 
nior executives of the Internal Revenue 
Service, who in turn will pass on what they 
have learned to the agency’s 14,000 manag- 
ers. Alaska asked him to draft a model eth- 
ics bill last year that is still pending in the 
state’s legislature, and Tennessee is consid- 
ering its own reforms based on the Alaska 
model. 

In Sacramento, Josephson 
recently had a captive audi- 
ence. A_ 1990 ethics- 
reform law, passed after the 
felony indictments of two Cali- 
fornia legislators, makes atten- 
dance at biennial ethics 
courses mandatory for all state 
legislators and their staff mem- 
bers. It is probably the first 
time that an entire legislature 
has been sent back to school. 
Typically, Josephson asked 
participants to enact real-life 
situations that involve moral 
dilemmas. A pet example: 
When a senator is invited to 
speak out of town, is it proper 
for the sponsoring group to pay 
for the air fare and hotel bills of 
his family? Josephson explains 
that while such perks may be 
legal, they are not ethical because they 
have the appearance of skirting the no- 
honorariums rules. 

Are such programs really effective? 
While many find them worthwhile, state 
senator Diane Watson, who took part in 
the Sacramento meeting, is not so sure. 
“Politics is about what you can negotiate,” 
she says. “You cannot take the standard of 
ordinary people and lay tt over every situa- 
tion.” On the contrary, says Josephson, 
personal values are the starting place for 
effective political ethics. As the century 
draws to a close, he is optimistic that every 
leading business and government organiza- 
tion will have an ethics-education program, 
“Without it,” he warns, “they are going to 
get chewed up from inside and outside.” 
He predicts, in fact, that the ethics move- 
ment will be to the "90s what the consumer 
movement was to the 60s. And his phone 
keeps on ringing. By Emily Mitchell. 
Reported by Sylvester Monroe/Sacramento 
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shouldnt she inherit more 
than your eyes? 


You're pleased how your 
children have turned out. And 
you've achieved financial 
success. Now's the time to think 
about estate planning. 

Perhaps you think estate 
planning is only for the very 


wealthy. Not so. In fact, with your 


home, the business you may 
own, retirement plan and other 
assets, you may be wealthier 
than you realized. 

Estate taxes, however, could 
claim as much as 55% of those 
assets. You need a plan to 
reduce that tax bite. Achieve 
a comfortable retirement. And 
still have significant assets to 
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The Case of the AWOL President 








By LAURENCE |. BARRETT 





he first question in an intimate Oval 

Office session came from George 
Skelton of the Los Angeles Times. Ronald 
Reagan looked squarely at Skelton and 
started to respond: “Well, Lou ...” The 
reporters present, though used to Rea- 
gan’s lapses, were embarrassed for Skelton 
as he reintroduced himself. The President 
had in mind Lou Cannon of the Washing- 
ton Post, who, like Skelton, had covered 
Reagan’s trajectory from Sacramento to 
Washington. To Reagan, Cannon was the 
generic newsie of that vintage. 





WALSTEAD FOR TIME 


“DIRCK 


In fact, capital insiders viewed Cannon 
that way too because of his superior cover- 
age of Reagan. Now, in his third book on 
the subject, Cannon caps 25 years of Rea- 
gan watching in monumental fashion. The 
volume’s heft and density are intimidating, 
but President Reagan is essential reading 
for anyone who wants to understand the 
star of politics in the 1980s. On one level it 
is an exhaustive account of the Administra- 
tion, with new material added to the famil- 
iar chronology. 

Reagan ignored his homework on the 
eve of a summit meeting because, he ex- 
plained to an aide, “The Sound of Music 
was on last night.” Reagan’s fascination 
with Armageddon theology fueled his en- 
thusiasm for the Star Wars missile-defense 
system. Decision making occasionally stag- 
nated not only because of intra-Cabinet 
disputes, but also because his advisers of- 








PRESIDENT REAGAN: THE ROLE OF A LIFETIME 
by Lou Cannon; Simon & Schuster; 948 pages; $24.95 


| ten had to rely on the President's body lan- 








The mythmaker in 1988: seeking a happy ending 


| task as “protecting the Reagan presidency 





| haps beyond. % 


guage as a code for intentions Reagan re- 
fused to articulate. The supporting cast 
speaks candidly in these pages. Jeane Kirk- 
patrick recalls an agonizing conflict over 
policy toward Nicaragua, and Reagan’s 
role: “Just absent. Just not there.” 

The book’s second level, an archaco- 
logical dig through Reagan’s attitudes, 
deals with why the President was often 
AWOL and other puzzles. Growing up the 
son of an alcoholic father explains in part 
Reagan’s aversion to conflict in the official 
family. Cannon, having lived with the same 
burden, writes of this with special sensi- 
tivity. More-opaque layers of 
the Reagan psyche—his capac- 
ity for self-deception and his 
tendency to let myth taint im- 
portant policies—tie in to his 
Hollywood fixation with happy 
endings. 

But even so dogged a dig- 
ger as Cannon cannot totally 
excavate all the paradoxes. 
How a politician so adept at 
the techniques of public lead- 
ership and so closely in tune | 
with Everyman’s dreams could 
habitually divorce himself 
from the realities of gover- 
nance remains elusive. Cannon 
concedes frustration and am- 
bivalence. In one passage he 
reports his best sources’ belief 
that “Reagan usually operated 
on the basis of sound instincts 
and common sense.” Later, 
the same inner circle sees its 





from the clear and present danger of Ron- 
ald Reagan.” 

Still, Cannon refuses to join the now 
fashionable club of Reagan bashers. Why? 
Because the country needed the muscular 
optimism Reagan brought to the White 
House and, after a siege of presidential pa- 
ralysis, Reagan showed that innovation at 
the top was still possible. 

What the country did not need was the 
surfeit of feel-good illusions Reagan sold 
so successfully. Every politician peddles 
hope in bright ribbons. The saddest and 
scariest conclusion one takes from this 
book is that Reagan fully believed his spiels 
even at their most outlandish. That gut sin- 
cerity and his actor’s skills let him ring up 
record sales in the ‘80s. Paying the bills is 
America’s hellish task in the "90s and per- 
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Classic Spooks 


DARK STAR 
by Alan Furst 
Houghton Mifflin; 417 pages; $22.95 


| magine discovering an unscreened espi- 
onage thriller from the late 1930s, a clas 
sic black-and-white movie that captures 
the murky allegiances and moral ambiguity 
of Europe on the brink of war. All the trea- 
sured cinematic touches that convey a 
mood of incipient danger are present—a 
dead Soviet agent in a waterfront brothel 
in Ostend, lonely footsteps muffled by the 
snow on a dark Berlin street, a worn leath- 
er satchel with a false bottom left in a 
Prague railway station. No, they do not 
make movies like that anymore, But in 
Dark Star, Alan Furst has replicated this 
idealized form, this image of Europe en- 
twined in a web of malevolent ideology 
Furst’s perfect-pitch re-creation begins 
with a fatally flawed protagonist: André 
Szara, 40, Pravda re . 
porter in Europe and tee 
occasional Soviet spy, 
whose life goals have 
been reduced to a de 
sire to outlast Stalin’s 
purges. As the novel 
opens in 1937, Szara, 
a Russified Polish 
Jew, is caught in the 
midst of a blood feud 
in the Soviet secret 
services between his 
NKVD friends, mostly Author Furst 
Jewish intellectuals, 
and Stalin’s Georgian thugs. The fear that 
dominates Szara’s nomadic life is palpable 
a typically chilling passage is about his re 
turn to Russia aboard a Soviet freighter 
with a human cargo of condemned men 
who know that homecoming means an exe- 
cutioner’s bullet. En route, these compro- 
mised trade representatives and diplomats 
rarely slept, greedy for their remaining 
hours of introspection, pacing about the 
deck when they could stand the cold.” 
Szara’s safety net is espionage; he be 
comes a full-time NKVD operative in Paris 
charged with maintaining ties to an imper 
iled Jewish industrialist in Berlin, who 
somehow knows how many bombers Ger 
many is building each month. Fear not 
Dark Star never becomes one of those 
breathless adventures that build fake sus- 
pense around schemes to stop Hitler. Plot is 
less important than Furst’s powerful de- 
scriptive writing, particularly his account of 
Szara’s nightmare flight across Poland 
the first days of the war. What carries the 
book to a level beyond the cynicism of spy 
novels is its ability to carry us back in time 
Nothing can be like watching Casablanca 
for the first time. But Furst comes closer 
than anyone has in years. —Sy Walter Shapiro 
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Young Einstein 


THE THEORY OF EVERYTHING 
by Lisa Grunwald 
Knopf; 333 pages; $20 





A! 30, physicist Alexander Simon has 
everything, including the Theory of 
Everything. His new, Nobel-size hypothe- 
sis ties up the movement of the tides and 
the invisible violence of the atom, the phe- 
nomenon of light and the drag of gravity. If 
only this young Einstein were a think-tank 
nerd, he could insulate himself from the 
challenges of academic inquiry and world- 
wide publicity. 

But Alexander is all too human. He 
finds himself retreating from a universe 
whose significance eludes him and undone 
by persistent echoes of childhood. It was 
then that his mother Alice abandoned her 
family—but not before she convinced the 
boy that there are such phenomena as 
ghosts and guardian angels. As Alexander 
edges toward nervous collapse, Alice re- 
turns from a 20-year absence. With her is 
Cleo, a seductive and 
hilarious blond, flour- 
ishing every new-age 
artifice from palmis- 
try and crystal thera- 
py to numerology and 
astrology. Smitten, 
Alexander finds him- 
self pulled toward op- 
posing terminals: the 
arena of scientific in- 
vestigation and the 
realm of emotion and 
mysticism. 

In her second 
work of fiction (the first was Summer, in 
1986), Lisa Grunwald displays her own 
gifts of unification. Alexander’s obsession 
with the quartet of forces that influence ev- 
ery particle is counterbalanced by an en- 
chantment with the four elements of alche- 
my: water, earth, air and fire. And his 
search for the ultimate strands of matter 
vie with a desire to find the basic truths of 
metaphysics. 

Which will triumph? Or is a victory real- 
ly necessary? Are the two arenas of knowl- 
edge irreconcilable? Or are they different 
entrances to the same estate? Such ques- 
tions have intrigued scientists ever since 
Plato first observed that “astronomy com- 
pels the soul to look upwards and leads us 
from this world to another.” Grunwald of- 
fers no final answers, but her chart of genius 
in extremis is witty and sympathetic. In The 
Theory of Everything, Alexander has come 
up with an extraordinary insight. His cre- 
ator has kept pace. She has produced that 
rarest of all items in the vcr age: an authen- 
tic philosophical novel. _—By Stefan Kanfer 





Novelist Grunwald 
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The Perils of Being a Lefty 








By JESSE BIRNBAUM 


eft-handed people are such a sorry lot. 

Though they are a minority (perhaps 
10% of the population), no antidiscrimina- 
tion laws protect them. They bump elbows 
with their partners at the dinner table. 
They are clumsy with scissors and wrench- 
es. In a world designed and dominated by 
righties, they are condemned to a lifetime 
of snubs, of fumbling with gadgets and 
switches and buttons. Possibly because of a 
stressful birth or because the left side of 
the brain sometimes doesn’t know what 
the right side is doing, they suffer dispro- 
portionately from migraine headaches and 
stuttering. Since lefties also tend to be dys- 
lectic, they are forever going right when 
they want to go left, transposing digits 
when they punch up phone numbers and, 
when writing words, getting their letters all 
mixed pu. 

Now they have something else to worry 
about. Two right-handed Ph.D.s, Diane F. 
Halpern of California State University and 
Stanley Coren of the University of British 
Columbia, reported in the New England 
Journal of Medicine \ast week that righties 
live longer than lefties. The researchers ex- 
amined the death certificates of 987 men 
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Alexander the Great 


Martina Navratilova 


A sinister study shows that right-handers live longer than 
southpaws—but have researchers fingered the right cause? 


and women in Southern California and 
found that the mean age at death was 75 
for right-handed people and 66 for lefties. 
One reason for this discrepancy may be 
that left-handed people seem to be more 
susceptible to fatal accidents (7.9% vs. 
1.5%), groping, as they must, through the 
mirror images of their daily lives. 

The California study was quickly at- 
tacked by other researchers, who contend- 
ed that other factors may be more relevant, 
such as illness or poverty. Still, the report 
cannot come as a complete surprise to left- 
ies, who have suffered from superstition 
and suspicion for centuries. Even the Bible 


| equates left-handedness with evil, right- 


handedness with virtue and godliness. 
Matthew's parable, for example, tells of 
the sheep “on the right hand” that were 
sent to heaven; the goats were on the left, 
so they went to hell. 

And it’s been hell ever since, aided and 
abetted by snide, pejorative language. From 
Latin comes the disapproving sinister (on 
the left, inauspicious) and the flattering 
dexterous (on the right, skillful). The Span- 
ish word for left-handed, zurdo, means ma- 
licious. If you are gauche (left) in France, 
you are tactless and unsophisticated. 
Adroit comes from the French a 
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droit (to the right), and FAMOUS LEFTIES 
we know what maladroit __F. Lee Bailey 
-anc—ecnecially > Billy the Kid 
means especially when The Boston Strangler 
we see a left-handed vio- Lenny Bruce 
linist bowing northwest oe 
while the Test of the Lewis Carroll 
string section is north- Charlemagne 
east. A left-handed com- remade a 
pliment is not nice, but a —_ Leonardo Da Vinci 
right-hand man is indis- Albert Einstein 
W.C. Fields | 
pensable. If you get up __ Ben Franklin | 
on the wrong (left) side eh 
of the bed, you are Goldie Hawn 
grumpy. Even rwiting Jimi Hendrix 
about it can give a leftie nas song 
a migraine. Samuel Johnson 
Sti -ftie Caroline Kennedy 
Still, lefties do not King George Vi 
always cede the upper Paul Klee 
hand. Tennis players pan ashes 
like Martina Nav- Sarton Montes 
ratilova’ and John Arnold Palmer 
McEnroe have an ad- aes 
vantage that puts a Raphael 
2 ; > be Ronal 
deadly spin on the ball, jacana 4 
and southpaws from Ty jack the Ripper | 
Cobb to Sandy Koufax sei ag 
have always been prized Tiny Tim 
in baseball. And how — Rudy Vallee 
Joanne Woodward 


about history's Left- 


Handed Hall of Fame? Lefty Napoleon! 


Lefty Picasso! Also such a contemporary 
personage as that stunning example of dys- 
lexia in motion, Gerald Ford. 

If you think hard about all those 
achievers, the news from California is not 
so depressing after all. So you die sooner. 
So what? Who wants to live 
forever, rihgt? e 
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The Arts 


The world lost two of its most 
singular and enduring 
cultural figures last week. 
British novelist Graham 
Greene, who wrote more than 
50 books, invaded and 
shaped the public 
imagination more than any 
other serious writer of this 
century. Martha Graham, the 
embodiment of modern 
dance and the master of the 
indelible gesture, created a 
revolution in motion. 





A Life on the World’s Edge 


Graham Greene: 1904-1991 


By PAUL GRAY 


e did not plan ona long life. As a boy, 
he toyed with suicide, employing, 
among other means, a dull knife, hay-fever 
drops and a mild overdose of aspirin; he 
also survived several sessions of Russian 
roulette. Grown older, evidently in spite of 
himself, he left his native England as often 
as possible to court danger and disease, 
wherever and whenever they might prove 
| most virulent: Africa, Mexico, Indochina, 
Cuba, Haiti, Central America. None of 
these places killed him; instead they fur- 
nished material for many of his more than 
50 books, including novels, short story col- 
lections, travel writings, plays, essays, auto- 
biography, biography and children’s tales. 
So Graham Greene’s death last week, at 
86, prompts not only sadness and tributes 
but also a question: What would the con- 
temporary world look like if he had got his 
wish and not lived to describe it? 

For no serious writer of this century has 
more thoroughly invaded and shaped the 
public imagination than did Graham 
Greene. Millions who have never read him 
are nonetheless familiar with his vision. 
Versions of Greene-scenes can be found in 
daily headlines or wherever entertainment 
flickers: the dubious quest, undertaken by 
a flawed agent with divided loyalties 
against an uncertain enemy, the wrench of 


fear or of violence that confronts an other- 
wise ordinary person with a vision of eter- 
nal damnation or inexplicable grace. 

Greene did not dream up this terrain of 
momentous border crossings and casual 
betrayals, and he could be peevish with 
those who praised his inventiveness: 
“Some critics have referred to a strange vi- 
olent ‘seedy’ region of the mind (why did I 
ever popularize that last adjective?) which 
they call Greeneland, and I have some- 
times wondered whether they go round the 
world blinkered. ‘This is Indochina,’ I want 
to exclaim, ‘this is Mexico, this is Sierra Le- 
one carefully and accurately described.’ ” 
But on his journeys the author carried a 
transforming talent and temperament that 
rendered all the places, no matter how me- 
ticulously portrayed, not only seedy but un- 
mistakably Greenceland. 

Birth and circumstances drove Greene 
to a life on the edge. Congenitally unhappy 
with what he later called his manic-depres- 
sive self, he found himself a double agent 
at a tender age, a student at the Berk- 
hamsted School, where his father reigned 
as headmaster. Naturally, his classmates 
made his life miserable, and Greene 
sought retreat in voracious reading. But 
the drama served up by his favorite authors 
(among them John Buchan and Joseph 
Conrad) reminded Greene that he had 
been born at an unpropitious time. “We 
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He held a dislike for the strong 
and sympathy for the underdog 


were.” he wrote, “a generation 
brought up on adventure stories 
who had missed the enormous 
disillusionment of the First 
World War.” At Oxford, he dab- 
bled in writing and later drifted 
into newspaper work, eventually 
becoming a subeditor at the 
London Times. 

There he might have stayed 
had it not been for his stubborn 
conviction that he could become 
a writer and his marriage to Viv- 
ien Dayrell-Browning, whom he 
had met at Oxford. She was a 
Roman Catholic, and in 1926 
Greene had converted to her 
faith. He later recalled his feel- 
ings after formally being re- 
ceived into the church: “There 
was no joy in it at all, only a som- 
ber apprehension.” Greene nev- 
er took his religion lightly, and 
the Catholicism that would 
come to stamp his fiction served 
both as a stern gauge by which to 
> measure the behavior of fallen 
3 mortals and as a powerful source 

of divine mercy. 

Greene’s first published novel, The 
Man Within (1929), enjoyed a modest suc- 
cess and was made into a film. This pattern 
was to be repeated throughout his career, 
for Greene and the movies virtually grew 
up together. He learned the economies of | 
filmed narration—the quick cuts, the dis- 
embodied perspective, the interpolated 
conversations—used them in his books 
and then saw them re-employed in adapta- 
tions of his own work on the screen. 

His greatest fiction spanned the years 
1938 to ‘Sl: Brighton Rock (1938), The 
Heart of the Matter (1948), The End of the 
Affair (1951) and, most hauntingly, The 
Power and the Glory (1940). The pilgrim- 
age of the nameless “whiskey priest,” on 
the run in a Mexican state from a sectarian 
tyranny, remains a thrilling adventure of 
despair and irrational redemption. 

For all his worldly success, Greene re- 
tained the attitudes dictated by his child- 
hood: a dislike for the strong—hence his 
increasing postwar opposition to the 
U.S.—and a sympathy for the underdog, a 
category that came to include everyone 
from Fidel Castro to Kim Philby, a one- 
time friend and also a British intelligence 
officer who famously spied for and then 
defected to the Soviet Union. The last 30 
or so years of his life were spent in a mod- 
est apartment in an undistinguished build- 
ing in Antibes, on the French Mediterra- 
nean. Long separated (but never divorced) 
from his wife, Greene wrote conscientious- 
ly some 300 words every day, among them 
the opening sentence of the second volume 
of his autobiography: “What a long road it 
has been.” ra 
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The Deity of Modern Dance 


Martha Graham: 1894-199] 


By MARTHA DUFFY 


Mi Graham finally retired from 
the stage at 75, but the decision came 
hard. A philosophical friend suggested she 
must remember that she was not a goddess 
but a mortal. “That's difficult,” Graham 
replied, “when you see yourself as a god- 
dess and behave like one.” 

When she died last week, at 96, after a 
two-month battle with pneumonia, dance 
lovers—from young members of her com- 
pany to the thousands she trained and nur- 
tured—could hardly believe that she had 
succumbed to any physical weakness. She 
was the reigning deity of modern dance. If 
she did not invent it—there are always 
forerunners in any movement 
bodied it, propagated it, imposed a clear 
discipline and aesthetic on a new, inchoate 
art. By the 1950s she was the biggest dance 
celebrity in the country. She could inflame 
almost any audience, and 
genius at dealing with donors and the 
press. Her personal flair—her Easter Is- 
land mask of a face, her extravagantly the- 
atrical wardrobe—made her slightest ges- 
tures, onstage or off, indelible 

The hallmark of her choreography, as 
well as her performances, was fierce con- 
centration and intensity. She went for the 
biggest, broadest gesture, the most vivid 
rage, the most startling image of love 


she em- 


she was a 


What interested her was not the airiness 
and elevation of ballet. She made the earth 
her touchstone and reveled in the down- 
ward pull of gravity 

It was a revolution in motion equal to 
that of abstraction in painting. All modern 
choreographers are in her debt (some, like 
Merce Cunningham, because they rebel 
against her), but her influence goes be- 
yond dance. Bette Davis, who called her “a 
straight line, a divining rod,” learned how 
to fall down a flight of stairs in her classes: 
Richard Boone (Have Gun Will Travel) 
how to fall as if he had been shot. The kids 
who jazz-dance the night away are moving 
from the gut and the torso; those powerful 
thrusts began in her works 

She was born into a comfortable, 10 
generation Amcrican family in Allegheny, 
Pa. (now part of Pittsburgh). Her father, a 
doctor, was a strong influence on her per- 
sonality. He frowned on dancing, yet he 
once admonished her, “Martha, you must 
never lie to me 
lies, and when I see your body I'll know you 
are lying.” She never forgot that, and a pas- 
sionate integrity drove her every gesture 


because movement never 


Extravagant she might be, or austere, but 
never false 

Her early dance inspiration was sur- 
prising: Ruth St. Denis, who charmed au- 
diences with free-form creations perfumed 
with the exoticism of the Orient. En- 
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The hallmark of her work was 
fierce concentration and energy 


tranced, Graham joined the 
Denishawn company, but left in 
1923 to try Broadway dancing. By 
1926 she had formed a group, 
which performed in New York. 
The masterpieces began to flow, 
as they would over several dec- 
ades. There was a cluster of dis- 
tinctively American works, such 
as Letter to the World, about Emi- 
ly Dickinson, and the ever vernal 
{ppalachian Spring. Though a 
quintessential modernist, she was 
attracted to doomed classical 
heroines: Clytemnestra, Medea, 
Alcestis, Phaedra. 

In the '20s she began a long 
liaison with composer Louis 
Horst, who became her musical 
mentor. In 1948 she was briefly 
married to Erick Hawkins, a 
thrilling dancer who later found- 
ed his own enduring company. 
She never lacked for acolytes: 
Rudolf Nureyev and Mikhail 
Baryshnikov, who offered their 
classically trained bodies to her 
training, and the late designer 
Halston, who cosseted her and 
dressed her like the goddess she was in her 
later years 

In the studio she could be harsh. She 
spoke in a whisper that was louder than a 
shout. On occasion she laughed heartily 
at her students’ efforts. “With Martha,” 
Richard Boone once said, “you get it right 
away or jump out the window.” Glen Tet- 
ley, a protégé in the 1950s, went on to be- 
come a ballet choreographer. Just before 
his first major premiere, he developed 
crippling back spasms; no one else knew 
his role. Graham solved the problem. Spy- 
ing him in a cafeteria, she walked over and 
slapped his face hard. “You stand up there 
and go out and dance,” she commanded. 
“It was the shock I needed,” says Tetley 

Her dancers worshiped her. Says Tetley 

It was like belonging to the most wonderful 
religious sect. With Martha you were not 
only training the body but opening the 
soul.” Shelley Washington, who danced for 
Graham in the 70s, recalls some sources of 
her magic: “She was a fabulous storyteller— 
there was such vitality and imagery.” 

\fter Graham stopped performing, she 
was still in the spotlight: marching on 
Washington to plead for government 
grants, attending fund-raising galas where 
she spoke mesmerizingly about her life. 
Her father became a regular player in 
these little monologues as she summoned 
up her childhood self riding beside him in 
the buggy while he made his rounds. Per- 
haps it was then that the seeds of an artistic 
revolution were sown, that the secret lies 
in an indomitable commitment to honesty 
In MOUON. —With reporting by Nancy Newman/ 
New York 
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Essay 
=e 
Charles Krauthammer 


On Getting It Wrong 


“nN othing ever gets settled in this town,” George Shultz 
once said of Washington. “The debate never stops.” 
Which is why no one can ever decide which side won. It takes 
so long for the consequences of a critical policy—say, wel- 
fare—to become apparent, and the results are so murky, that 
in the end few can remember who said what, assuming those 
who said anything are still living. 

Not so the Persian Gulf war. Rarely in the life of a nation is 
a question so vital settled so decisively. The gulf debate is the 
closest politics gets to a controlled experiment. Hypotheses 
were advanced, and 43 days later the results were in, In the sci- 
entific world, one side admits error at this point. Those who 
believe in Lamarck or cold fusion cither recant or retire. 

In politics, however, you just carry on, trusting to the short 
memory of the audience. Well, maybe not this time. For once, 
an issue was settled. For once, 
the vaunted sagacity of Sam 
Nunn, the angry isolationism of 
Pat Buchanan, the “street’- 
smart Arabism of the Middle 
East experts have been put to the 
test: an encounter with reality. 
The results are not pretty, and 
the tested don’t like it. 

In January, Democrats sol- 
emnly warned that history would 
closely scrutinize the great gulf 
debate. Now, barely three 
months later, they indignantly cry 
“Foul!” when their antiwar 
words are recalled to them. How 
unseemly, they charge, to so ma- 
nipulate a “vote of conscience.” 

Vote of conscience? What an 
odd distribution of congressional 
consciences we have, when 98% 
of Republican consciences just 
happen to fall on the President's side of the argument, and 
20% of Democratic consciences on the other, Mathematicians 
will long be studying this extraordinary exception to the law of 
random probabilities. 

Conscience? If this was a vote of conscience, what are we 
to make of Congress’s other votes? Votes of pocketbook and 
partisanship? One would expect members of Congress to vote 
their consciences—i.c., to decide what is in the best interest of 
the country—every time. 

And since when has conscience been a defense? It is hard 
to think of a more genuinely conscientious question for any 
legislator than abortion. And yet in the election campaign of 
1989, the Democratic Party consciously, and successfully, fo- 
cused savage partisan attacks on antiabortion Republicans. 

I have no doubt that Democrats acted in the highest patri- 
otism, seeking the best for their country, when they voted to 
deny the President war authority. | have no doubt that they 
voted their deep-seated feelings. But, and this may come as 
news to Democrats, feelings aren't enough in life. Representa- 
tives are elected not for their feelings but for their judgment. 
And this time the Democrats got it wrong. 

But at least the politicians can plead ignorance. What can 
the experts plead? As New York Times columnist Leslie Gelb 
points out, in being wrong the Democrats were “joined by 





probably 90% of American and European experts on Arab af- 
fairs.” Take, for example, Zbigniew Brzezinski, perhaps the 
most prominent of the antiwar advocates. He led the fight 
against military action because, variously, 1) “One must ex- 
pect ... thousands of deaths among American servicemen”; 
2) “the price of oil could easily climb to $65 per bbl. or even 
more”: 3) “the financial costs of the war by themselves” could 
cause “an economic and financial world crisis”; 4) we risked 
“an increasing wave of anti-Americanism among the Arab 
masses”; and 5) “the region as a whole could erupt into 
flames.” 

Well, not quite. In fact, the only eruption caused by Ameri- 
ca’s war on Saddam Hussein was a decidedly anti-Saddam 
eruption by an overwhelming majority of Iraq's own people. 
The one Arab uprising to follow the war called not for Yan- 
kees to go home but for America 
to march on to Baghdad. 

The war and its aftermath 
have finally exposed the mindless 
clichés about the Arab world that 
the experts had propagated so as- 
siduously and that steered them 
so wrong. These are the clichés of 
Arab radicalism, proclaiming the 
ubiquity of Arab hatred of the 
West, the centrality of the Pales- 
tinian issue and the power of Pan- 
Arabist and Islamic slogans to 
mobilize the Arab street. Indeed, 
the Arab street became a cult of 
its own, built by the experts into a 
mythic force that the West dare 
not challenge. 

What is the Arab street? The 
Arab street is a creation of intel- 
lectuals who want the West to be- 
lieve that the radical agenda is the 
Arab agenda and the West must bend to it, In fact, in the Arab 
world, public opinion—the street—is tightly controlled by re- 
gimes with busy secret-police networks and a monopoly on in- 
formation. The street is largely an echo of the palace. 

What is heard on the street? Envy in Algiers, gratitude in 
Riyadh, rage in Amman. Which is the authentic Arab voice? 
The question itself is nonsensical. There is no single Arab 
voice. no Arab street. One would think that such an idea might 
have occurred to experts contemplating a war that found tens 
of thousands of Arab soldiers arrayed against one another. 

It is true, of course, that the President has committed 
serious blunders in the aftermath of the war. But that is a 
blot on Bush; it docs nothing to absolve those who got it 
wrong on Kuwait, who would have consigned its people to 
the fate now befalling the Kurds. Has one expert admitted 
error? Not that I have heard. The other night, I listened to 
one scholar, who had been 180° wrong on the war, blithely 
advising a Senator on the Foreign Relations Committee on 
how to handle postwar Iraq. 

Gentlemen, Ladies: No one is asking you to resign your 
tenured chairs. But would you consider a moment of silence? 
A decent interval for reflection and re-examination? How 
about a month in a monastery? Not to worry: MacNeil-Lehrer 
will always have you back. Lt] 


WiLL #O4 GON TIVONYS 
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How Can_A PersonWho Puts High 
‘Technology On His Head. 
Put Low Technology In His Mouth? 


| 


Seems some very smart, very contemporary people 


have tuned out the most important news about oral 
hygiene in decades. They're still using that golden 
oldie, the toothbrush, instead of the INTERPLAK* 
Home Plaque Removal Instrument from Bausch & 
Lomb. Simply put, the INTERPLAK instrument is 






to dental hygiene what the CD Is to music. State- _you still don’t have one, plus g 
of-the-art. Its nonabrasive bristles rotate 4200 timesa in. It'stimeto rock nroll. aa e pom, 

BAUSCH ADA The INTE K myur Re Instrument is ac eptable as an effective cleaning instrument, which significantly reduces both dental plaque and gingiviti 
& LOMB = O10 Be ‘ mi Care Visi = and regular professional care. INTERPLAK® is the registered trademark of Bausch & Lomb Oral Care Division, Inc 


minute—and reverse direction 46 times a second—to 
clean teeth and gums nearly plaque-free every time 
you use it. Nothing has ever worked quite like it. No 
manual toothbrush. No electric toothbrush. It’s a quan- 
tum leap. Technology for your mouth. And it's even the 
brand most recommended by dental professionals. So if 





Tell that to your kid. Chances are, 
in the Toyota Previa, it's an assigned 
seat he won't mind taking. 

Nor would his brothers and sisters, or Mom and 
Dad. Because the Previa seats a family of seven* com- 

’ with plenty of breathing room in any seat. 
While walk-through center aisles make it easy for the 
entire clan to hop in and out. 

The Previa also has a load of acreage for skis, bicy- 
cles, or even a dog house. Just fold up the two rear seats 
and presto—instant wall-to-wall space. 

Up front, the contoured instrument panel comple- 
ments the unique interior design of the Previa. Its 
sculpted center console provides easy access to the 
optional CD player—a nine-speaker system that assures 
superlative sound quality, wherever you sit. 


PREVIA 


As you can see, the Previa was built with one objec- 
tive in mind. Your family’s comfort. 

So the next time your kids tell you they need some 
space, give it to’em. 


“T love what you do for me? 


CP) TOYOTA 


YOU ARE IN ROW 3, SEAT C. 
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